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PREFACE. 



-•o*- 



These Tales are chiefly drawn from life^ 
and are written in the hope of encouraging 
other young men and boys to seek and 
to know for themselves, the true strength 
and joy of a life lived in the power of 
sacramental grace. 
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THE SOLDIER AND HIS SON. 



« MtiO^ are tt^t pure in f^mvt : Car t^tyi ^^eU ^tt ®alr/' 



HOLY BAPTISM. 



^ 



CHAPTEE I. 

On a low bed, in the long ward of a London hospital, 
lay a man struck down in the prime of life through a 
street accident. 

He was a soldier by profession. One day, when 
off duty, he had been spending a little time at the 
house of some of his friends, and on his way back to 
the railway station there had been a sudden confusion 
and alarm. A runaway horse came galloping down 
the street. Some of the bystanders screamed, others 
ran out of the way. But, with the courage and 
promptitude common to a man of his calling, he 
sprang forward and tried to save the rider by catch- 
ing at the reins of the animal as it passed. 

In a moment all had seemed darkniess and silence. 
Then fearful pain brought him back to consciousness, 
and he found he was being carried on a stretcher to 
the hospital. There he lay, for many weeks, in great 
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agony, and in enforced inactivity, scarcely less hard 
to bear — he who had never before known even a day's 
iUness. 

A man generally finds it harder to suffer than a 
woman ; and hospital life certainly was a terrible trial 
to this man. The moments seemed as hours, the 
hours as days. He counted the panes of glass in the 
little narrow window opposite his bed ; and over and 
over again he read the words of a text that was 
painted in bright colours on the wall, ** Blessed are 
the pure in heart : for they shall see God." 

The lady superintendent came to his side and 
spoke cheerfully, but in vain. It was not only on his 
own account that he was restless and anxious. His 
sick wife and his little children were constantly in his 
thoughts. As he tossed about in his bed the text 
opposite brought another to his mind — ** Blessed 
are they that mourn." 

*^I wonder," he said to himseK, ''why those 
words are not here instead of this other text." He 
had enough troubles, he thought, to give him a place 
amongst those who mourn, but '* the pure in heart " — 
that was different. It was rather disagreeable than 
otherwise to have those words always before him. 
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He did not consider himself a bad man by any means, 
though his life, whether before or since he enlisted, 
had not been quite what he would now have wished, 
and what he hoped to make it when he should be 
restored to health again. 

The doctor made his rounds with his band of 
students following him, and several had a kind word 
for the soldier. But it was left to the nurse to break 
to him the sad truth, that, though he would soon be 
discharged from the hospital, he could never hope to 
be cured of the internal injuries he had sustained. 
There must be no more barrack-life for him; no 
return to his regiment. 

Joseph Withers bore the news well. He said little. 
** It is the will of the Almighty,'' he sighed; and he 
hid his face in the bedclothes for a few moments 
while the nurse passed on. It was the afternoon 
when visitors were allowed to come in to see their 
friends ; and now the restlessness of the patients took 
the form of watching the door, in eager surmise as to 
what visitors they should have. 

Nearly every man in the ward was happily occu- 
pied chatting to a little knot gathered roimd his bed, 
before a young lad of fourteen or fifteen appeared in 
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the doorway, and made his way at once through the 
long row of beds to the side of the soldier. With glad 
smile and outstretched arm the latter greeted him — 

" Well, boy, and how are you all ? *' 

"How are you, father?*' said the boy, seating 
himself on the chair by the bed, and leaning over his 
father with an affectionate look of inquiry. 

"Pretty well. Bob, but very weak. How*s your 
mother ? " 

"Oh! I've got wonderful news for you, father! 
Only mother sent a message, so I must say it as she 
did. Let me see — she said, ' God has sent you such a 
present — one for you, and one for her, — ^two little 
babies, twins, both boys.' That's all, I think, but 
they are such funny little babies, and they do make 
such faces. Oh, I forgot, * You are to send mother a 
nice message back.' " 

" Twins ! Well, I never ! Two of them ! " said the 
man, " and me unfitted for work. However we shall 
feed and clothe a pair of them is more than I can 
say." 

" That's not a very nice message," said the boy. 
" Mother said God had sent them, so won't He see to 
the food and clothes ? " 
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"Yes, Bob, you're right," said the father; but he 
leant back and thought for several moments before 
he spoke again. 

**Well, lad," he continued at last, "you must 
work hard and take home all your money, and be a 
little father to them all, while I'm bad." 

"I do work hard," said Bob, " and I keep to the 
Bible-class on Sundays regular. The Vicar has given 
me a Prayer-book, a regular beauty, and he says I'm 
to learn the Catechism. Did you ever learn the Cate- 
chism, father ? " 

" I can't say that I ever did. I never went to a 
Sunday school when I was young, but I'm glad that 
you should go. Bob — very glad." 

" Was I ever christened, father?" asked the boy. 
"The Catechism says that my name was given me 
when I was baptized, and they said up at the class 
that christening and baptizing is the same." 
. "I don't know that ever you were. You see, I*ve 
been so much away from your mother, and we had 
you all registered, you know. But you can ask your 
mother." 

" The babies will have to be christened, father, any 
way ; but I should like to be sure about myself too." 
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*^ Well, Bob/' said his father, " if we lead a good 
sort of life, I don't think it matters very much whether 
we are baptized or not." 

"Why, it makes all the difference," said Bob, in 
surprise. "I don't believe we can get to heaven 
unless we obey Jesus, and He commanded that every 
one should be baptized who believed on Him.'* 

"You've had a deal more education. Bob, than 
your father. I dare say you're right. But now you 
must go. Tell your mother she won't have much 
time to let the grass grow under her feet for the 
future ; she'll have me home soon almost as helpless 
as the twins ! " 

" It will be first-rate to see you at home again, but 
I dare say you won't want as much minding as they 
do," said the boy, cheerfully. 

After he had gone the soldier slept till tea-time. 
While he was taking his tea, he talked a little to the 
young man in the next bed. This patient was a 
sailor, and was very ill. His Bible was constantly 
either in his hand or under his pillow, and his quiet 
ways attracted the notice of his companion. 

"You've got a good book there," said the soldier. 

His neighbour smiled. "I don't know what I 
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should do without it," he said, " except that I know 
so much of it by heart. When I was abroad, and 
the talk went on round me unfit for a Christian man 
to join in or listen to, I'd keep saying the blessed 
words over to myself, and then I heard nothing at 
aU." 

" Were you with a bad lot ? " 

" There was some good in them all if you looked 
for it,'* said the lad. "It's pretty much the same 
with all one's fellow-travellers in the voyage of life." 

**It isn't much easier to keep straight in the 
barracks than aboard ship, I fancy," said the soldier. 

'* So I should suppose," returned the sailor; ''but 
if you're safe in the Ark of Christ's Church, you can 
go sailing along on the waves of this troublesome 
world without doing yourself much harm. There 
are always rocks and breakers somewhere, but by 
God's grace you can steer clear of them if you've 
the mind to do it." 

''How are you to get safe into the Ark, man?" 
asked the soldier, as once more his eyes fell .on the 
text opposite. 

The young man answered eagerly, "Through the 
waters of Baptism. The Bible says, ' Baptism doth 
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save us/ and I know it has saved me from many a 
sin, and in many a place where I should have smik 
into deep waters else." 

"How so?" said the man, pushing away his tea, 
and giving all his attention. 

The young sailor held his JBible out to the soldier. 
"Did you ever read what this Book tells us, that 
God's plan for making us His children by adoption 
and grace is by our being baptized? When the 
water is poured upon us in the Name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, He washes away our 
sins, and gives us a new heart, sprinkled with clean 
water, that we may be pure and good." 

" Well ! and when that is done, what next ? " 

"Why, He gives us His Holy Spirit, and when 
we are about to go wrong, the Holy Spirit is a com- 
pass to us, and points us out the right way. He calls 
out * Ease her ! Stop her ! ' And when we know it is 
His Voice calling to us through all the storm of 
temptation, it's not hard to listen and stop the bad 
word we were about to say, and veer about, knowing 
we are the sons of God and sailing under His 
orders." 

" But," said the soldier, " all those who have been 
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baptized ain't good. There's many of them don't 
live up to their religion." 

The young sailor's bright smile faded. *^ But the 
baptized are God's special people," he said, faintly, 
**like the Jews of old. All were not steady hands, 
though they were on the right vessel, and could reach 
the haven if they chose to use the right means." 

"No more talking," said the nurse; **you are 
tiring yourself out. Now stop," she continued. 
"You sailors make the worst of patients, for you 
always keep your neighbours talking too much." 

Withers laughed, and turned over to think of 
what had been said. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The day had come for Withers to leave the hospital. 
He was up and dressed aU ready ; but he still felt very 
weak and unlike the man he had been before his 
accident. He was to leave directly after dinner, and 
now sat by the sailor's bed for a parting chat. 

** I shan't see you again," said the young man, 
** till you reach the other shore. When I was out at 
sea I used to notch off the weeks, and count how long 
it would be before I got home. Now I'm going to the 
Harbour fast enough, but the Pilot — He's with me, 
und I've no fear ! " 

**7 was very much afraid to die," said the soldier, 
*'when it came so near to me. You see, one doesn't 
know what's beyond, as it were." 

" Ay, but I do ! " said the sailor, and he pointed 
out the text, ** The pure in heart shall see God." 
** Do you know this verse ? " he said : — 
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" * Father of Jesus, love's reward I 
What rapture will it be, 
Prostrate before Thy Throne to lie 
And gaze, and gaze on Thee ! ' 

Don't you remember when the disciples had been 
out at sea — in the morning they saw Jesus standing 
on the shore, and they asked no questions, for they 
knew Him ? and I shall know Him too ! *' 

" But you must be very pure in heart,** said 
Withers, " not to be more afraid of Him than of 
anything else.*' 

** I am joyful through hope," said the sailor, 
smiling, " because I have enjoyed the benediction of 
the heavenly washing. I believe I shall come to 
the eternal kingdom promised through Him who is 
the life of them that believe, and the resurrection 
of the dead." 

"Ah, you mean you have been baptized, and so 
you are washed and clean from sin. You see, 
I never was done as a young one, and so I've not 
your chance." 

"Why not? There are many grown-up men 
baptized. All were grown up who came to the river 
Jordan, and were baptized confessing their sins." 
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" Tm too old to change/* said Withers. 

" ' Can a man be bom when he is old ? ' " said 
the sailor, who seemed to know his Bible well. " Yet, 
'Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.' Oh yes, I shall meet you there. 
I'm soon going up aloft, as we sailors say; and 
like Tom Bowling, of whom I used to sing, I shall find 
' pleasant weather there,' and you must come too.' " 

Withers shook his head. 

" Make me a promise," said the sailor. " It's the 
last that ever I shall ask you. When I'm going, I'll 
send you my Bible, but you do what it says : ' Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.' Will 
you now ? " 

'* I never make any promises, for fear I should not 
keep them,". said the soldier. " But I'U come and see 
you again next visiting day, and then I'll let you 
know." 

** So here you are, father," was his wife's greeting, 
as her husband came in after his long, long absence 
from home. She was used to doing without him, as 
he had generally been with his regiment while she 
kept house in London with the children. Now they 
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knew he would never be able to go back again to his 
old work, and she tried to make him feel welcome. 
There was a nice fire and his armchair placed close 
to it. Then there were the twins for him to see and 
to admire. 

" One of them seems very sadly," the wife said ; 
" it has been a poor pining little thing from the first. 
I think if it gets no better soon, we ought to send for 
the minister, and have it haK baptized." 

" I don't see that you can have it half done," said 
her husband. 

" Well, that's what we call it," said the woman, 
" when it's done at home. I don't know any dif- 
ferent." 

" I do, though," said Bob, who had just come in 
from work. " When the minister comes to a sick 
person, he baptizes him. Then when he goes to 
church afterwards, if he gets well, he ain't baptized 
any more, but he is received as a member of the 
Church ; like I was received as a member of the Bible- 
class, when I went in the first day." 

" I dare say you're right," said his mother. 

" Well, don't call it half baptizing," said the 
father ; ** it don't sound right, anyway." 
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'* Bless the man ! What's the matter ? " said his 
wife. 

** I*d like to have all the young ones done, wife," 
said Withers, thoughtfully. 

" I want to be baptized," said Bob. ** It*s a 
shame I was never done before. I've never had the 
help all the other boys have had to be good." 

** Tell them up at the Bible-class, and you get 
baptized. Bob," said his father. " There's a young 
sailor at the hospital wanted to persuade me into it, 
but I'm too old now. Besides, I like the Church, and 
1 don't think grown people are ever baptized except 
in chapels." 

" Why, of course they are, father ! " said Bob. 
" In my new Prayer-book, there's as long a service 
for christening grown people as there is for the babies. 
Look here, I'U find it, and you can read it for yourself. 
I am big enough to answer for myself now, and you 
and I can get baptized together. Come ! that will be 
fine." 

" I'll see about it. Bob ; don't you wait for me." 

Bob was working with a florist and nurseryman, 
and took great interest in his work, which, as his 
master said, was the sure way to rise. The boy was 
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ambitious of rising. He saw many of the other 
workmen and boys who lived near, quite content to 
go on from day to day, without ever trying to improve , 
either themselves or their position; but he had the 
right idea, that he might ascend the ladder if he set 
about it with a will. Without looking upon poverty* 
as a disgrace, he yet used it as an incentive to try 
and better himself. 

, His wish to improve himself in aU things led him 
to attend both night school and Bible-class. And it 
was the same desire to rise — exercised in higher 
matters — that spurred him on to request Baptism. 

There is but one right sort of ambition— that of 
fulfilling the purpose for which we were made. Any 
ambition coming short of this is unworthy; as, for 
instance, the desire to become rich, or to be much 
thought of by others. 

Bob had no desire to get on for the sake of mere 
selfish enjoyment. He looked forward to the time 
when he should be able to help his mother and father, 
and to provide for his little brothers. 

Young as he was, he felt that the absence of all 
ambition did harm to the men around him, and led 
them to waste hours and days in drunkenness and 
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idleness, until all self-respect and desire for self- 
improvement seemed extinct. 

" I mean to do the best for myself," said Bob ; 
and the way he did it was a wise one. Though he 
bestowed thought on his wages, his clothes, and his 
food, he did not forget to take as much care for 
his soul. He was far-sighted enough to know that 
his bodily needs would last but for a few short years, 
whilst his spiritual life would last for ever and ever. 
It was not his fault he had been left unbaptized, and 
God, who gives many blessings that are unprayed for 
and unsought, had taught Bob much that was good. 
God was even now making him wish to be made His 
child, in the sense of being a sharer with Jesus Christ 
in His relationship to the Father, and an heir of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

The first opportunity Bob got of speaking to one 
of the clergy was one evening after the night school, 
when he was putting away the slates. Some of the 
boys were very noisy and unruly over their lessons, 
so that Bob's attentive, painstaking ways caused him 
to be noticed by comparison. 

To-night one of the other boys asked him if he 
was going to be confirmed. 
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" No," Baid Bob. 

"Why not?" said the other; "you are such a 
quiet chap, I thought you were sure to be going up 
this year." 

Bob did not answer, and the clergyman, who was 
ready to go home, came back into the room just as 
the other lad continued, "I'll be confirmed if you 
will. Won't you ? " 

"Yes, Withers," said the clergyman, "I was 
going to ask you if you would like to come to the 
Confirmation classes." 

" I've never been christened," said Bob. 

" I did not know that. Would you like to be bap- 
tized ? " 

" Yes, I should," said Bob ; " and I've three little 
brothers, and my father, too; we're none of us 
christened." 

"I wonder what you know about it," said the 
Vicar. " I think you had better be prepared at once, 
and the little brothers too." 

"Please, sir," said Bob, "two of them are twins, 
and they are only babies, and Georgie is only a little 
feUow. It's me and father that would have to be 
prepared." 
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"I don't know your father," said the Vicar, " but 
perhaps he would come and see me." 

"I don't think he would," said Bob, frankly; " he's 
only just out of the hospital. He was a soldier, but 
he's never to go back to that any more. I suppose 
you couldn't call and see him, could you ? " 

/*I hardly know. I' am so busy. But I have 
your address, and I will come if I can. Will he like 
to see me ? " 

'. "Oh yes," said Bob ; " and you ask him about his 
being baptized along of me, because he did seem half 
inclined like the other day. I gave him the service to 
read what's in my Prayer-book, and he read it over 
several times. He says it is a beautiful service." 

" I see you understand more than I expected 
about it. Can you tell me what Baptism does for 
us?" 

Bob answered promptly — partly from his own 
knowledge, and partly from what his father had re- 
peated to him of what the sailor had told him — "In 
Baptism we have forgiveness of sins and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost." 

" Yes," said the Vicar, " that is what God does for 
ua. What must we do in return ? " 
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" Be good," said Bob. 

"Yes, well — ^yes," said the clergyman; "but I 
■want a fuller answer than that. We must renounce, 
or give up, all that we tnow to be sin ; we must pro- 
mise to keep God's commandments; and we must 
believe and trust in Him. Which do you think is the 
hardest of these three things?" 

" I should think it was hardest to keep the com- 
mandments," said Bob. 

" Perhaps it is. Well, if you are looking forward 
to Baptism, you must try and do these three things — 
never do what you know to be wrong; try and do 
what you feel to be right ; and all the time trust to 
<jod to help you in times of temptation, and look 
forward to being made His for ever, when you. shall be 
baptized into His Name and signed with the Holy 
Cross." 

Bob went home and told his father all the Vicar 
had said. Withers sat by the fire, and said nothing 
in reply. There were many thoughts working in his 
mind. He wished he were as young as his own twins 
once more, and as innocent. His life had been one 
of temptation, and he had not had baptismal grace to 
ielp him through. For though the baptized often sin 
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as deeply as others, it is not for want of power to 
do right, but for want of using that power. 

Withers had not been baptized or confirmed, and 
had never received Holy Communion, so that he was 
outside the fold. Yet he felt himself in great need of 
help for his soul. He thought he would try and get 
round to the hospital to see his sailor friend. But 
the first visiting day after he was discharged it rained 
heavily, and Mrs. Withers would not hear of his going 
out in the wet. They had only one umbrella, and 
that was broken, so Withers had to submit. He paced 
up and down the room all the afternoon like a caged 
lion, till his wife insisted on his minding the twins, 
and so setting her free to do some jobs of mending 
for Bob. 

Withers was worrying himseK at not being able 
to get to any work, though he hardly knew for what 
he would now be fit. The officer of his regiment had 
offered to make him an allowance, if a pension could 
not be obtained from the Government ; but that would 
not go far towards the support of the family. 

There was the rent of their rooms, and coals for 

the long winter that lay before them, besides the 

houBekeeping, and it was difficult to plan what was 
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the best thing to do. The husband and wife talked 
about it as they sat together, but they came to no 
decision. Whilst they were discussing ways and 
means, there came a loud knock at the door, and 
a stranger's voice inquired for " Mr. Withers." 

Their visitor was a young man very smartly 
dressed, with a tall hat, bright-coloured scarf, and 
a gold pin. He would not sit down, but stood with 
his back to the fire, and talked in a loud self-important 
way to Mr. Withers. He had come, it seemed, from 
the gentleman whose horse caused the accident, and 
who wished to make some compensation. 

They had taken great pains to find W^ithers out, 
and had heard about him at the hospital. They 
understood he wanted employment, and it happened 
they wanted just such a man as himself. It would be 
only late evening work — to take the tickets at a 
music-hall which the gentleman owned. He named 
the pay, which was quite satisfactory, and Mrs. 
Withers was delighted at the prospect. Withers 
thanked the young gentleman, and said he would give 
his answer in a day or two. 

'^No hurry," said their visitor ; '^TU call in this 
day week and settle it all." 
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" You may as well consider it settled now," said 
Mrs. Withers, as he took his leave. *' Why did you 
speak so slow ? It seems to me the very chance for 
you." 

''Those music-halls are low places, some of 
them," said Withers ; "but I'll see about it." 

This was a favourite phrase of Withers's. It 
might either mean that he intended taking prompt 
action, or else doing nothing at all ; and no one could 
guess which. 

When Bob came home in the evening, his face was 
very long, and he ate no tea. He did not play as 
usual with the babies, but nursed his favourite twin 
in a very solemn and serious manner. His mother 
thought it was because he had got wet through, but 
when she went out of the room, his father said — 

"There's something on your mind, lad; out 
with it." 

" I'm afraid to vex you, father," he said. 

" Out with it. Bob," said Withers again. 

" I've lost my situation," said Bob ; " but I'll try 
for another to-morrow." 

But many to-morrows came and went, and found 
Boh BiiHS. out of work. Times were bad, every one 
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said, and so the Withers' found. They had been used 
to so much comfort that they felt their privations all 
the more. The Vicar called one evening and talked to 
Withers about Baptism, and read him the account 
of om* Lord being baptized in the river Jordan. 
Then he spoke to Bob and little Georgie of sin soil- 
ing the soul, and making dark stains where God 
must see all clean and pure ; and he told them that 
sin unfits the soul. to be with God, and hides God 
from us. But in Baptism God washes away all the 
dark stains of sin, and takes away the cloud between 
the soul and Himself, and makes us pure and 
holy. 

The Vicar taught the boys to say, " Create in me 
a clean heart, God ; and renew a right spirit within 
me. Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow." 

Then he told them that after their Baptism they 
must keep their souls white and clean; that they 
must live in the world as Daniel lived in the heathen 
palace — denying himself liixm-ies that were bad for 
him ; and like Joseph in the land of Egypt — who, 
though tempted to evil, yet refused to sin against 
God. 

The soldier listened to it all ; sitting with his face 
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to the fire, and his back turned on the little group. 
Presently he said — 

^' You see, sir, I've done a great deal in my life 
that I'm ashamed to think about now. But I know 
I'm downright sorry for it all, and I want to do better 
for the future. If you think I'm fit to be baptized, 
I'll come, sir, and be glad to." 

*'Kepentance and faith are what fit us for Bap- 
tism, Withers. If you are sorry for the past, as you 
say, you must think about your sins, and bring them 
to God in penitence. Then they will be washed away 
in Baptism. And not only will your sins be blotted 
out, but Baptism will release you from your old 
nature, and give you, as it were, a new birth into 
God's family." 

'* Well, sir, I must have another talk with you," 
said Withers. 

"Willingly, whenever you like; only don't put it 
off." 

" No, sir," said Withers, " I'll see about it." 

" When shall it be ? " asked the Vicar. 

" I don't know whether I could live up to it. You 
see, sir, I shouldn't like to make a profession and 
then fall away." 
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" God forbid you should ! " was the answer ; '* but 
you don't look like a coward, Withers." 

"I'm a soldier, sir," said Withers, puzzled as to 
his meaning. 

" So you know what military service means. Now, 
Baptism is enlisting into God's service, where you 
promise to be a brave soldier, and to fight for Him 
manfully against His enemies. Of what are you 
afraid — of the power of these enemies ? Cannot you 
trust the Captain of our salvation, the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? " 

"I do trust Him," said the soldier; "but it's 
easier to go and stand before a cannon, sometimes, 
than to stand a sneer or an angry word." 

" True ; but don't forget Him in whom you 
trust. Surely His words of praise, ' Well done,' 
will go against any number of our fellow-soldiers' 
taunts or abuse. Accept His service. Withers ; you 
will never regret it. The promotion He offers is 
worth having ; it is, indeed ! " 

" I believe it, sir," said Withers ; " but you would 
think me a poor worthless recruit for God's service if 
you knew all." 

" There is nothing that could help' you to get rid 
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of the past so thoroughly as Baptism. S. Paul had 
been a persecutor, and a hinderer of God's word, but 
directly after his conversion it was said to him, ' Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins ! ' " 

"•Those are the very words that were said to me in 
the hospital," said Withers. And then he promised 
to go and see the clergyman the first day that the 
weather would permit him to venture out. 

Sunday afternoon was fine and bright, and Withers 
went oflf to the hospital to see his friend. He was 
scarcely surprised, though much saddened, by the 
information that he had passed away. 

"I'm glad youVe called," said the lady superin- 
tendent. " He left you his Bible, and said he wished 
you to know he had thought of you ; and he asked 
me to write in it the text you had both so often read 
— * Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see 
God.' " 

"It was just at the end," continued the nurse, 
" that he said, ' Tell him to be baptized.' They were 
almost his last sensible words, for after that he 
fancied he was on board ship, and kept answering 
' Ay, Ay,' and 'Keady,' as if the captain were calling 
to him.'* 
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''It was with the idea that he was doing his 
duty," said the lady. " When death meets us may 
we be doing ours ! " 

"Maybe," said Withers, '*he was answering the 
Captain's call to meet Him. He called our Lord 
* The Captain ' more than once." 

"'Ay, ay,' and 'Eeady,'" said the lady. "Ah, 
dear lad ! He was ready. Here, take his Bible, and 
may it help you too, when your last call comes ! " 

The soldier took the sailor's little Bible, and, with 
tears in his eyes, turned slowly away. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

It was somewhere about the middle of the night 
following the Smiday on which the soldier paid his 
visit to the hospital, and Bob was sleeping soundly as 
usual, when he was awakened by a call from his 
mother. He jumped out of bed and ran into her 
room. 

" It's the baby," she said ; " I'm afraid it's dying. 
Eun round for the doctor ; quick. Bob ! " 

His father was holding the child, and its poor 
little features were aU drawn and convulsed with the 
sudden attack. 

Bob hurried on his clothes, and ran as fast as he 
could to the doctor's house, and, as he ran, he kept 
praying that God would spare his baby brother, or, 
at least, not take him away before he had been 
baptized. With the doctor came the calm and com- 
Jort of knowing what to do. A hot bath and other 
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remedies soon relieved the little sufferer, but the 
doctor said it must be watched carefully, and pro- 
mised to call again in the morning. 

All the rest of the night the father and mother, 
in turns, paced the room with their little one, and 
Bob kept on praying the same prayer. 

As soon as the day broke he asked if he might 
fetch the clergyman, but his mother said it would 
be time enough after the doctor had seen the baby 
again — she would ask him what he thought. 

'^ Yes," said the doctor, " it would be best. There 
is no hope of your child getting well now." And the 
words struck a chill pang into all their hearts. 

" Fetch him. Bob," was all that the father could 
manage to say, and the boy was off like a shot. 

He found one of the curates at the church, who 
Baid he would come at once. Then the mother, with 
an aching heart, gently put on the clean best robe, 
and tied the infant's sleeves with the bright new 
ribbon she had been saving for the day when it was 
to have been taken to church. 

" What shall its name be ? " 

"Let lis call it after the sailor-lad," said the 
father. And so it was decided. 
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The curate brought with him a little font which 
could stand upon the table, and filled it with clean 
cold water. The family knelt to say " Our Father." 
Then the baby was placed in the minister's arms, and 
he poured a little of the water upon its head, bap- 
tizing it in " The Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." He next gave thanks to 
God for having given it a new birth, and besought 
Him that as it was now made a partaker of Christ's 
death, it might be also a partaker of His resurrection, 
and, with all saints, inherit the everlasting kingdom. 

There was holy hush through the room as the 
dying babe was thus sealed as one of Christ's lambs. 
Each pa,inful breath it drew would now bring it 
nearer to the heavenly pastures, and to its eternal 
rest in the arms of the Good Shepherd. 

The day wore on, and the night shadows gathered 
once more. None of the Withers' went to bed, for 
the little one still lingered, though it was in a heavy 
stupor, and seemed quite insensible to pain and 
weariness. Just as the clock struck the first hour 
of morning, its weary moaning ceased, and the spirit 
was at rest. 

Mrs. Withers laid it tenderly down in the cradle 
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which it had occupied during so many hours of its 
short life. Pure and innocent it had passed away, 
without a stain upon its baptismal robe — ^blessed 
among the pure in heart — seeing God. 

The curate called the next day, but the babe he 
had held in his arms and admitted into the fold of 
Christ's Church now lay in its tiny coffin. 

"You will bring your other children to the 
church," he said, "at the first opportunity. It is 
not safe to leave it until they are ill. You want to 
give them to God for life as much as for death." 

" I will bring them next Sunday afternoon, please 
God," said Mrs. Withers. "Can Bob be christened 
along with them ? " 

"No, mother," said Bob. "Me and father will 
have to answer for ourselves." 

" Are you being prepared with the other lads who 
are to be confirmed afterwards ? " asked the clergy- 
man. 

" No, sir ; father and I are being prepared together 
by the Vicar." 

" Have you any one who will recite the promises 
for your little ones, and stand sponsor^ ? " 

'fNo, sii*, I've not," said Mrs. Withers. "Their 
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father and I can come, but my mother and all belong- 
ing to us live in the country, and it seems a mockery 
to bring any one who never goes to church at any 
other time." 

"You must not do that, of course. But Mr. 
Withers cannot stand sponsor for any one until he is 
himself .baptized, and he should also be conj&rmed. 
However, I will provide sponsors if you will bring the 
children." 

" Thank you, sir, I'm sure," said Mrs. Withers. 

" I*m very sorry for you in your trouble," said the 
curate; "but you may think of your little one as 
* Safe in the arms of Jesus,' and the thought may 
help you all to try and keep on in the good way that 
will lead you where you will meet again." 

" Troubles never come singly," is a saying often 
heard amongst the poor. It certainly seemed true in 
the case of the Withers' family. The expenses of the 
funeral left the family very short of funds. Bent was 
owing, and everything very dear, and no work turned 
up either for Bob or his father. Many things had to 
be pledged, or — as they called it — ^put away; and each 
possession carried out of the house for this purpose 
coBt Withers a fresh pang. 
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When the time came for him to give a final 
answer to the music-hall proprietor, it seemed to him 
impossible to refuse the work, and so, against his 
better judgment, he accepted the post of ticket-taker. ' 

He still, however, continued to prepare for Holy 
Baptism with his son. The Vicar was teaching them 
to examine themselves, in order that they might know 
and own their sins ; to learn the Creed, so as to gain 
a clear and definite idea of what ^very Christian must 
believe ; and to pray daily for the help of the Holy 
Spirit, that they might have grace to offer themselves 
to God with deep and earnest repentance, and be 
enabled to persevere in His service. 

The Vicar read over to Mr. Withers, and made 
Bob learn, the passages in Scripture that speak of the 
Church as Christ's Body. He taught them that in 
Baptism they would become members of the Church 
of which Christ is the Head. He explained to them 
that as a branch is a part of a tree, or the hand a part 
of the body, so are the baptized joined on to Christ. 
That as the members of a body cannot exist apart 
from the head, so we must be united to Christ by 
Sacraments and other ordinances here, till He shall 
draw us after Him to abide with Him in yet closer 
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union for ever. He also showed them that one 
blessing of membership is the claim it gives us upon 
the sympathy of the Head and all the fellow-members 
of the Church. 

But the Vicar also took care to make them under- 
stand that, in the first place, baptismal blessings are 
not given to us against our will ; and that, secondly, 
those who receive them, and make a bad use of them, 
or no use at all, will at last be severed from the 
Body ; just as we should cut away a shattered limb, 
or the withered useless branch of a tree. 

Bob was counting the days to his baptism, and 
praying very earnestly at every spare moment for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, when he had a sad disappoint- 
ment. It was one morning when his father came home 
from work. It could scarcely be called the morning, for 
he got back whilst it was still dark. It was only the 
third or fourth time he had been to the Hall, and he 
found Bob awake and stirring. 

" Bob," he said, " is Sunday week the day you are 
going to be baptized ? " 

"Yes, father,'* said Bob; "do you keep wishing 
for it as much as I do? " 

** Look here, Bob, don't say anything to mother. 
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but I've given up the thought of being baptized 
myself." 

" Oh, father, never ! " said Bob ; " oh, don't give 
it up ! Oh, why ? " 

" It's a great trouble to me, Bob ; but don't say 
anything about it. If I don't work we shall all starve, 
and that's about it ! " 

"What has that got to do with it, father? Do 
tell me." And Bob was ready to cry with disappoint- 
ment. 

"It's a bad place where I go to take the tickets, and 
I can't be baptized while I am earning my money so. 
There are things said there, and songs sung, as isn't 
fit for the young people to hear who give me in their 
tickets. But you see, we must live, and that's where 
it is." 

This was a problem too difi&cult for Bob to help 
his father to solve. They talked a little about it, and 
Bob promised he would be baptized himself, and also 
that he would never go near low music-halls or places 
of the kind. Mr. Withers impressed this upon him, 
because he had had a hint that a boy was wanted, at 
the same place, to sell programmes, and he had made 
up his mind he would never allow Bob to accept the 
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post. Purity of heart must, he knew, be soon lost in 
places of this description. Withers thought that, at 
all events, if he were not baptized himself, he would 
not hinder his children. And so far he was right.. 
But they could not be religious in his place, nor save 
his soul by their reception into Christ's Church. 

The Sunday came when the little ones were to be 
baptized, and, greatly to Bob's sorrow, his father found 
himself unable to accompany them. Georgie and the 
baby had their very best clothes on, and Bob thought 
his mother would never finish brushing Georgie's hair, 
and fastening on his snowy white collar. He brought 
her shawl and bonnet for her to put on, and kept 
hurrying her all the time she was dressing — ^he felt so 
anxious lest they should be late. Through his exer- 
tions they reached the church in ample time for the 
afternoon service. There were several other babies 
waiting to be baptized, and all who were going to 
stand sponsors gathered with them at the west end of 
the church. 

The font is always placed near the entrance of 
a church, to show that Baptism is the first thing 
necessary for a Christian, and the gate through which 
he must pass to all the other blessings the Church haa 
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to give. Mrs. Withers held the baby, and Bob kept 
tight hold of Georgie's hand, and tried to make him 
stand quietly. 

The cover was taken off the font and a ewer of 
water placed by it, so that when the time came the 
clergyman could pour the water in. When the second 
lesson had been read, the clergyman and the choir 
came down from the chancel, and the service for 
Baptism commenced. 

Jewish mothers of old had their little ones cir- 
cumcised when only eight days old. And now that 
circumcision has given place to Baptism, little children 
may be brought at any age that is most convenient to 
their parents. Still it is always best to bring them 
early, and the Church recommends that the time 
should not be later than the " First or second Sunday 
after their birth." 

What mother's heart does not glow with thankful 
joy, as she listens to the words of this beautiful service 
— as she hears how Jesus said, " Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the Kingdom of God; and He took them 
up in His arms, put His hands upon them, and 
blessed them ; " as she joins in praying to the Heavenly 
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Father to give "the child, then present, His Holy 
Spirit, that he might be bom again, and be made 
an heir of everlasting salvation '* ? 

•Two of the gentlemen Bob had seen teaching 
in the night school stood sponsors for his little 
brothers, and joined heartily in the Amens to the 
short petitions — that they might have the old man so 
buried in them, that the new man might be raised 
up in them ; that carnal affections might die in them, 
and all the things of the Spirit live and grow in 
them ; that they might be able to triumph against 
the devil, the world, and the flesh; be endued with 
heavenly virtues, and everlastingly rewarded. 

Next followed the prayer of sanctifying the water 
for baptismal use. Then each child received his 
Christian name — water being poured upon him three 
times, in the Name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — 
and was received into the congregation of Christ's 
flock. Lastly, the sign of the Cross was marked in 
water on each little forehead, " in token that they 
should not hereafter be ashamed to confess the faith 
of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under His 
banner, against sin, the world, and the devil, and to 
continue Christ's faithful soldiers and servants unto 
their life 's end. " 
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With thankful hearts, all knelt again in praise for 
the great gifts the little ones had received, and then 
the service was over. 

As Bob kissed each little brow wet with baptismal 
water, he trembled from head to foot with the eager- 
ness he felt to share their blessings. Little Georgie 
looked up into his face, and said — 

" Georgie's a Christian now! " only he could not 
say it so plainly; so he said again, "Georgie good 
now ! All white and clean." 

Poor Bob ! It was a great trouble to him that his 
father had drawn back. The Vicar made several 
efforts to see him, and find out what was the obstacle, 
but quite in vain ; for Mr. Withers had told Bob on 
no account to mention the matter to any one, and 
he made a point of being out himself whenever 
the Vicar called. 

The Sunday after the little children had been 
baptized, Bob found himself, with several other lads 
and one or two women, standing by the font, ready to 
make their promises, and desirous of receiving God's 
grace. It was a touching and a solemn service. The 
women were in white dresses, and the lads were 
dressed in their best. One of them had been brought 
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up in an unbelieving family, and had only lately 
accepted the Christian faith. The others were poor- 
boys who had been neglected, or who, like Bob, were 
the children of parents ignorant of the blessing of 
Baptism. 

The repentance and faith required of them differed 
according to that of which each was capable. All 
were asked the same questions — ^whether they were 
willing to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
world, and the flesh, and to believe in the Christian 
faith. And they all promised to endeavour obediently 
to keep God's holy will and commandments, and to 
walk in the same all the days of their life — God being 
their helper. The prayers and addresses differed but 
slightly from those used at the Baptism of Infants, 
but the actual baptismal words, said as water was- 
poured upon each, were the same — being those which 
our blessed Lord commanded to be used when He 
instituted Baptism. 

The Office for Adult Baptism closes with an address 
to the newly baptized; and Bob listened attentively 
while the priest said, "And as for you, who have 
now by Baptism put on Christ, it is your part and 
duty also, being made the child of God and of tha 
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light, by faith in Jesus Christ, to walk answerably ta 
your Christian calling, and as becometh the children 
of light.; remembering always that Baptism repre- 
senteth unto us our profession ; which is, to follow the 
example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made like 
unto Him ; that as He died, and rose again for us ; 
so should we, who are baptized, die from sin, and rise 
again unto righteousness ; continually mortifying* all 
our evil and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding 
in all virtue and godliness of living." 

When Bob went into the vestry afterwards, to 
have his name entered in the register, the Vicar, after 
saying how sorry he was Mr. Withers had failed to 
come, went on to give Bob some advice. 

*' Now, Bob," he said, " you know a dead person 
cannot hear, or see, or speak ; and you must be like 
that to all that's bad. Eemember you must be dead 
to sin, but alive to all that is good." 

*' Yes, sir," said Bob. 

" Don't you ever go to places where you may get 
a stain of sin upon the garments now washed white, 
and pray diligently against temptation. But if you 
fail, don't get discouraged ; remember you are God's 
child} and turn back to Him at once." 
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*' Yes, sir/* said Bob again. 

" Now, boys," said the priest, raising his voice, 
"there is a verse in the Bible that says, 'Let thy 
garments be always white.' Just think of that, and 
try hard to keep them so." 

Bob went home feeling very happy, but when he 
got in, his pleasure was a little damped by his father's 
downcast and gloomy manner. He found his mother 
had been saying how ashamed she felt of his having 
given the Vicar so much trouble for nothing, and how 
strange he must have thought it. Bob went up to 
his father's side, and leaned against his chair. 

*' Father," he whispered, '* I must get work soon, 
and then you can give yours up." 

Mr. Withers shook his head. *' We should have 
to go to the workhouse. Bob," he said; *'for I ain*t 
fit for any other job that I could get." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Time passed on. Mr. Withers grew to hate his 
occupation more and more, and to feel almost 
ashamed of being seen at it. 

However, he still went to church on Sundays, and 
one week-day, when he was passing and saw the 
doors open, he stepped inside. He almost wondered 
at himself for going in, for there was no service going 
on, and no one in the church but one or two persons 
who were busy dusting and cleaning in the chancel. 

However, he sat down, and then it came into his 
mind to try whether it was true, as he had often 
heard, that, if you prayed about a trouble, help was 
sure to be sent. 

He knelt down, but his knees were stiff ; so he sat 
up again, and leaning his head on his hands, he 
prayed to God to show him what he was to do and 
how he was to do it. 
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By-and-by several young people came into the 
church. It was the eve of their Confirmation, and 
some had come to receive their tickets, and others to 
ask for admission for their friends. Then two or 
three of the clergy came in to speak to the candidates, 
and so there was a little more stir than was usual at 
that quiet time in the day. The clergy more than 
once passed the place where Withers was seated. No 
light had come to him, and he thought he might as 
well be going, when he was recognized by the Vicar, 
who stopped and asked him to come and speak to 
him. 

It was the answer to his prayer, and Withers, 
accepting it as such, rose and followed the Vicar. 

It was some time after this that Withers went 
home, and the first person he saw was Bob. 

" I am going to be baptized next Wednesday, 
please God,** he said. " The words of that dear 
sailor-lad are always in my mind.*' Then, checking 
Bob*s exclamation of deKght, he said, " It would be 
better to go into the workhouse in God*s service, than 
to be as rich as a king in the uniform of Satan." 

Bob heartily agreed, but it made his heart ache to 
think of the workhouse for his parents. He had been 
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getting odd jobs wherever he could, but what he made 
was not enough to pupport himself — far less to help 
with the general household expenses. But the Bible 
says, "Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.** God has His own way of fulfilling this 
promise. Sometimes he allows a long time of trial 
and darkness to be passed bef9re He sees fit to add 
the earthly things; but the experience of all men 
teaches, that, sooner or later, he who sacrifices present 
gain for the sake of his religion will " not want any 
manner of thing that is good.'* 

The very day that Mr. Withers resigned his situa- 
tion. Bob had permanent work offered him in a large 
nursery-ground near Chelsea. And though this would 
oblige him to leave home and lodge with the other 
young men employed there, he felt it his duty to go, 
and was only too thankful to be able thus to forward 
his father's good intentions. 

It was a trial to Bob to leave the church and the 
Bible-class. He went to say good-bye to the Vicar, 
and the latter promised that if he went on well he 
should have an invitation to the Bible-class treat, 
which was greatly looked forward to by all the 
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lads. Everybody wanted to shake hands with Bob 
when they found he was going away, and the night- 
school boys declared there would now be no one left to. 
see that they did not turn out the gas or knock over 
the forms in the middle of a lesson. They were sure, 
they said, that the Vicar would have to send for Bob 
back again. Poor Bob felt quite overcome with all 
these affectionate farewells. 

The Vicar said he would try and find some em- 
ployment for Mr. Withers, but his efforts were un- 
successful. At last it occurred to some one that he 
would be just the man to wheel out inVaKds in a 
Bath-chair, and that a person who could be hired 
out for that purpose was a real want in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A subscription was then set on foot for the pur- 
chase of a chair, and soon Withers might be seen, on 
every fine day, taking out first one invalid and then, 
another, to enjoy the fresh air and sunshine. When 
the bill for the Bath-chair was paid, it was foimd that 
there was a surplus in hand. This, the Vicar decided, 
should be made over to Mrs. Withers, to enable her 
and her two little children to go down into the 
country. She would be able, in this way, to see her 
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aged mother once more, and might also recover her 
own health and spirits, which had failed very much 
since the death of her baby. 

Withers' baptism took place on Wednesday even- 
ing, and it was a very peaceful and happy service. 
He went early in the afternoon to the church for his 
last interview with the Vicar, and then came later on 
to the service that was to convey to him forgiveness 
of all his sins — and more than forgiveness in the 
regeneration or new birth, through which he would be 
entitled to rise to newness of life. 

Withers had been obliged to quit the service of an 
earthly monarch, but he had now entered the service 
of the Living God, and the profession he openly made 
was the putting on of that uniform which he would 
have to wear until he should be called to lay down 
his arms and leave the Church militant on earth for 
the Church at rest in Paradise. He had a real battle 
to fight, for his foes were within as well as around 
him ; but he tried daily to put on the whole armour 
of God, and to endure hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 

Poor Bob began his baptized life in a new and 
strange world. He felt very lonely away from his 
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joys of earth appear, the nearer the smile of God and 
the joys of heaven. 

To the pure in heart there are no hidden treasures. 
— "The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him.'' 

" Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see 
God." 



i 



II. 

TOM'S CONFIEMATION. 
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CONFIRMATION. 



# 



CHAPTEE I. 

It was Sunday evening, and for some ten minutes 
past the congregation3 from various churches had 
been pouring into the streets. These now seemed 
alive with people going to and fro, or strolling about 
for the sake of breathing a little fresh air before 
retiring to their homes for the night. 

Two boys came down one of the wide roads in the 
West End of London, and turned into Kensington 
Gardens, where they sauntered slowly down the broad 
path, talking eagerly together. 

They were friends — the elder tall and dark, the 
younger fair and eUght.-and they were busy dis- 
cussing all sorts of things; the people they passed, 
the height of the trees, the game of foot-ball they had 
had the night before, the hour they would have to 
start to work next morning. At last the younger said, 
with a long-drawn sigh — 
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" Oh dear, how much easier it would be if life were 
all Sundays ! *' 

" I should not have thought you felt that/* re- 
plied the other. " I wish you had been at the Bible- 
class to-day. It's no use my trying to do what the 
Vicar says ; I cannot keep quiet when the men at our 
shop go on so. You see, I*m so hasty ; my temper's 
up in a moment.** 

" What was the Vicar saying, Tom ? I was late 
for class, so I went straight into church.*' 

** Oh, it was nothing new," said Tom ; "it was 
what he has often said before : that people who 
keep their temper, and bear all that is said against 
their religion, are the blessed people — * persecuted for 
righteousness* sake,' — that Christ spoke about in His 
sermon on the mount. He says that is what is meant 
by being * poor in spirit.' " 

" "What is being * poor in spirit * ? *' 

"Well, I can't explain it very well, but, for one 
thing, it means not answering again, being content to 
be put upon and thought poor-spirited, rather than 
sin against God by getting angry. But I don't think 
I shall ever be ' poor in spirit.' Why, only last Friday 
— I didn't tell you before — when I was going up to the 
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foreman with some work, one of the other boys 
poured a whole lot of blacking stufif over my head, and 
said, * There, now the foreman will see you in your 
true colour, and not the white-faced saint as usual.' 
The others all laughed, and I couldn't bear it. I flew 
at him and got him on the ground, and don't know 
what I should have done if the men had not separated 
us. I was not much like a saint then. I do feel so 
ashamed of myself to-day, but I dare say I shall do 
worse this week. There is no one to back me up. 
You see, I feel so alone at the "Works." 

" It was John Dawson who played that trick, I 
am sure ! " exclaimed Ben Taylor, indignantly ; "he 
deserved anything you did to him. I don't believe the 
Vicar would think you ought to stand an insult like 
that quietly." 

"Oh yes, he would," said Tom, "because you 
know that Jesus Christ had worse than that to bear, 
and He never fought any one. I told the Vicar once 
I would not fight again ; but you see I promise to-day 
and I forget to-morrow. I'm such a fellow for for- 
getting." 

" I don't believe the Vicar would stand it himself," 
repeated Ben. 
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" WeU, I rather think he would/' said Tom. "I 
know there was a man in our street once, whose wife 
was ill, and he visited her for a long while and was so 
good to them both. Well, one day the man wanted 
some money and tried to borrow it from the Vicar, 
and when it was refused, he insulted him right and left, 
and called him all sorts of low names. But the Vicar 
took it all so quietly, and when he met him again he 
said, ' Good evening,' just as if nothing had hap- 
pened." 

"I don't see the good of that. I should have 
given him as good as he gave." 

"But the Bible says, 'Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,' and * they that are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' I suppose 
it would be easy enough to put up with a little chaff 
here, if we could see our reward beforehand — to be 
grander than the Prince of Wales, and really have a 
kingdom belonging to one ! Don't you think it would 
be first-rate? I do think I must try harder to- 
morrow ? " 

" We must hurry home now, or else we shall be 
late for supper," said Ben, and the two boys ran 
home. 
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Both Tom and Ben were considered good steady 
lads in the neighbourhood where they lived. They 
had always gone regularly to church, and had lately 
joined a Bible-class for big boys, which the Vicar 
held every Sunday afternoon. 

They liked the Vicar's teaching, and found they 
learnt many things in this way which they had not 
known before. Still, to one, at least, of the boys, 
attendance at the class was likely to prove somewhat 
of a trial. 

Tom was naturally passionate, and when it became 
known among his fellow-workmen that he went to a 
Bible-class, and in other ways was making some 
slight profession of religion, the men and boys made 
it their delight to tease him on every available 
occasion, nothing pleasing them better than to see 
Tom fly into one of his tempers. 

One of his chief persecutors was a boy called John 
Dawson. Dawson had a bad home. His mother 
died ^hen he was quite young, and his father did 
little for the children, beyond setting them a very bad 
example by his idle, drunken habits. 

Before Tom had gone to the Bible-class, he had 
made rather a friend of Dawson ; but, hearing much 
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there of the danger of bad companions, he resolved to 
break with him. When, therefore, Dawson called as 
usual for Tom to walk with him in the evenings, the 
latter began to excuse himself. Sometimes he said 
that he was busy, at others that he was tired, or that 
it was too cold ; until, at last, Dawson got angry and 
taxed Tom with thinking himself too good for his com- 
pany. Tom, who, though trying to do right, had not 
yet learnt much tact or wisdom, answered roughly, and 
a regular quarrel ensued. The result of this was that 
an open feud broke out between the boys, and they 
never met without exchanging angry and bitter words. 

Over and over again did poor Tom resolve that 
whatever was said to him he would keep his temper. 
But his resolutions were no sooner made than broken, 
and though on the Sunday he might be full of good 
intentions, h^ was too weak in will to carry them out 
through the week. 

There may be some who read this story who feel 
that they are something like Tom. They know what 
is right and wish to do it, and yet they fail again and 
again under the force of temptation. It may help 
such to read how Tom got the strength he needed to 
fight his battle with himself; and how he at last 
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gained the blessedness of those who are ''poor in 
spirit." 

Tom had been baptized when he was a baby ; and 
God had then given him the Holy Spirit to help him. 
Yet he did not know very much about this Holy Spirit, 
and when he was tempted either at the workshop or 
in his hours of leisure, he fancied that he was fighting 
alone. But Jesus Christ, when He ascended into 
heaven, did not leave His children alone. He sent 
them another Comforter — the Holy Ghost, that 
He might abide with them for ever. Especially had 
He promised to teach them what they were to do 
and say when men spoke evil of them, and reviled 
them on account of their Faith. 

There was very soon to be a Confirmation in the 
church which Tom and Ben attended, and a great 
many girls and boys — and men and women, too — 
sent in their names to the clergy as candidates. Tom 
felt very averse to coming forward in any way to 
''make a profession," as he called it; but Ben gave 
in his name, and then tried to induce his friend to do 
the same. " Come along, Tom ; you might as well. 
I would if I were you!" were the only forms of 
argument Ben knew how to, use ; and they w^re not 
very effectual. 
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Tom was not even quite sure what Confirmation 
was. He had heard it spoken of as taking one's sins 
upon one's self ; though what was meant by that he 
knew still less. 

The Vicar had, of course, often noticed the two 
boys at his classes and in church. But, as they 
always sat near the door, and went out the moment 
all was over, he had only once or twice had the 
opportunity of speaking to them individually. Now, 
however, that tha Confirmation classes were forming, 
he made a point of standing at the door and speaking 
to each, as they passed out after the Bible-class. 

" "Well, Tom, are you coming to Confirmation this 
year ? " he asked of Tom, as he was going out. 

" Not this year, thank you, sir." And Tom tried 
to go out. 

" Why not this year, Tom ? Don't you want to 
be better than you are now before next year ? " 

"When Tom found he could not pass out until he 
gave some reply, he twisted his cap round in his 
hands, and said— 

"I don't know, sir." 

" Try and know," said the Vicar, kindly. " It is a 
great gift God is offering you — strength and help to 
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be holy. Don't pass it by carelessly; we want all 
the help we can get to be good in this world, where 
there is so much evil around us.'* 

"Yes, sir," said Tom. 

"You say 'Yes,'" said the Vicar, lowering his 
voice, " but do you know what it is to want that help 
— ^to feel weak and want strength ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Tom in a lower voice still, while 
he kept wondering how the Vicar knew all about it. 

" Then will you not come to Confirmation and get 
it? God gave you His Holy Spirit when you were 
baptized. Now He offers to confirm this gift, in order 
to make you more able to resist the temptations that 
are sure to beset you as you grow older." 

" I should like to be confirmed, sir," said Tom, 
summoning up all his courage, "but I've got such 
a bad temper, I never could live up to it." 

"You have a bad temper! Do you ever try to 
make it a good one ? " said the Vicar, quietly. 

" I do try," said Tom, " but sometimes I think 
it's no use trying. I get so easily provoked." 

"I believe I can help you if you really will take 
my advice." 

"Yes?" 
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" Well ; don't try in your own strength, but ask 
God every day to help you. Then don't try only to 
keep from being bad tempered ; make an effort to be 
particularly patient and good tempered. And that 
is not all. My strong advice is — come and be con- 
firmed. Eeeeive the help, the grace, God gives in 
Confirmation, and you will find diflBcult things will 
soon become easy, and hard things soft. Good night, 
my boy." 

" Good night, and thank you, sir." Tom went out 
into the dark streets, and all the way home, the words 
seemed to ring in his ear, " Come and be confirmed, 
and you will find difficult things will soon become 
easy, and hard things soft." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

There were a good many diflBeult things and hard 
things in Tom's life, but they were made much harder 
by his own ignorance. He had lately, however, dis- 
covered that he could teach himself a good deal by 
reading carefully in his own Bible and Prayer-book. 
So when he got home that Sunday night, he sat down 
by the fire, and turned over the leaves of his Prayer- 
book to find out what he could about Confirmation. 
It was some time before he could find any mention of 
it ; but at last, at the end of the service for the 
Baptism of Infants, he found this direction — 

"Ye are to take care that this child be brought to 
the Bishop to be confiimed by him, so soon as he can 
say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments." * K 

" Let me see," said Tom to himself : " the Creed — 
yes, that's the * I believe ; ' I know that. The Lord's 
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Prayer — * Our Father ; ' of course I know that. The 
Ten Commandments — I used to know when I went to 
school ; I should soon learn them over again. I know 
one is, ' Thou shalt not steal ; ' and ' Thou shalt do 
no murder' is another. I shall only have to look 
over the other eight, and know how they all go." 

Here Tom was interrupted; for his little brother 
Freddie, seeing him so busily engaged, thought his 
book must be something good to eat, and so began 
to tug vigorously at one comer of it. Then, finding 
Tom had fast hold, he gave a little cry, which, his 
brother knew by experience, would soon develop into a 
roar if he were not attended to. He had therefore to 
get up and hunt for a book of a less sacred character 
to quiet him with, and by the time a torn copy of 
**Eobinson Crusoe" had been delivered over to 
Freddie's tender mercies, their mother came in and 
began to prepare supper, telling him to shut his book 
and put the kettle on to boil. 

It was dark next morning when Tom and his 
father rose to begin their day's work. Tom often 
stayed in bed to the very last moment, and then, 
hurrying on his clothes, he would start off for the Works 
without one thought of the loving God under whose 
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lyatchful protection he had been kept safe through 
the night, and by whose will alone he would be kept 
alive throughout the day. But this morning he 
dressed quickly, and then, though it felt strange, 
he knelt down at the foot of his bed and said his 
prayers. First " Our Father," and " I believe ; " and 
then he added, *' God, help me to-day to resist the 
•temptation to lose my temper ; help me to be good 
iempered all day, for Jesus' sake. Amen." It only 
iook him a minute or two ; but what a difference those 
prayers made to him all day ! He started off brave 
And happy — sure that the help asked for would be 
given. And he was right. 

*' Look alive, Tom !" was the greeting he received 
at the Works. '* Don't be lazy as usual." 

Tom smiled. Laziness was not one of his faults. 
He set to work with a good will, but the man by whom 
he was working had been drinking the night before, 
and was now in a very bad humour. Nothing Tom 
<50uld do was right. It was very hard to bear, but he 
iried to bear it, and every time he was tempted to 
burst out with a passionate retort, he checked himself 
by the thought of God's help, and his coming Con- 
firmation. 
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At the end of the day, Tom was very tired, but he 
-was very happy too. Before he went to bed that 
night, he thanked God for having heard and answered 
his prayers in the morning. 

Every day was not quite so successful as this one. 
Sometimes Tom did not rise until the very last mo- 
ment, and had to say his prayers as he walked along 
the streets. And sometimes when he did rise, and 
knelt down to pray, his father would grumble at him or 
call him in the middle, and so disturb all his thoughts. 
However, having once begun the good habit, and 
finding the help it was to him, he persevered through 
all his difficulties; and at last, would rather have 
gone without his breakfast than have begun the day 
without prayer. 

He and Ben Taylor attended the Confirmation 
classes regularly, and often talked together of what 
they learnt there. Tom could find the places in his 
Bible better than Ben, who was quite puzzled as to 
where he ought to look, when he was told to read the 
account of two Confirmations in the eighth chapter 
and seventeenth verse, and the nineteenth chapter -and 
sixth verse of the Acts of the Apostles, — where the 
Apostlea are spoken of as laying their hands on the 
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heads of those who had been baptized, in order that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost. 

It was Tom who told him that the Acts of the 
Apostles was the history of what they did after our 
Lord ascended into heaven, and that it therefore came 
next in the Bible after the four Gospels. 

Tom's mother told every one that her son was quite 
taken up with his Confirmation, and that she thought 
it was a good thing for him. He was much less 
hasty in his temper than he used to be, and the little 
ones were getting quite fond of him. She promised, 
too, that he should have some new clothes in which 
to be presented to the Bishop, for she said it would 
not do for him to go up in these he was now wearing, 
wrhich were anything but new and good. 

Tom knew that a Bishop is one of those chief 
ministers who have taken the place to us of the twelve 
Apostles, and who have had the power handed down 
to them, through all these years, of conveying con- 
firming grace through the laying on of their hands. 
Still he did not think so much of the Bishop himself > 
as of what he hoped to gain through his ministry ; 
and he liked the thought of having nice clothes for the 
-day, because it seemed like an outward token of being 
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ready, both outwardly and inwardly, to receive ti^ 
Holy Spirit into his heart. 

Ben Taylor's mother could not afford new clothes 
for him. But he did not trouble himself about this.. 
His whole heart was set on trying to lead the kind of 
life that should prepare him for Confirmation. 

But there came an interruption to this happy 
state of things. 

The improvement in Tom's temper was so marked 
that people began to notice it and praise him for it.- 
Perhaps this made him think well of himself, and 
trust too much to his own strength. It may be, too, 
that he thought of his Confirmation as though it 
would confirm his own good resolutions, instead of 
being the strengthening and confirming of God's help 
to keep them. 

However this may be, after some weeks there^ 
came a very sad day for poor Tom. It began badly. 
For little Freddie had been playing with Tom's cap 
the night before — calling it a boat, and saihng it on 
the table ; and when the morning came^ and he had 
to start for work, it was nowhere to be found. 

The loss put Tom a little out of temper, for he^ 
did not want to wear the new cap which had been. 
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bought ready to put on with the Confirmation suit. 
There was, however, no help for it ; his father 
• called out that he would wait no longer, and very 
reluctantly he was compelled to put it on. 

When he got to the Works he took care to hang 
his new cap up as high as he could reach, and did 
not put it on at all during the dinner hour. 

When it was time to go home, he got his things 
together, put on his cap, and went whistling out of 
the place. Outside he found Ben, who often went 
home that way in the hope of meeting his friend; 
for they had always plenty to talk about. . They 
were talking and laughing happily together, when 
they were joined by two or three other lads who came 
up with them, amongst whom was John Dawson. 

By-and-by Dawson made use of a bad word. 
Tom took no notice. But when the first oath was 
followed by several others, he made an effort to 
reprove him. " Shut up, Dawson," he said, gruffly ; 
** no profane language, if you are speaking to me ! " 

" Speaking to who ? *' asked Dawson, contemptu- 
ously. " Oh, I forgot, he's a^ religious boy ; he says 
his. prayers and sings psalms, and takes in the parson 
like anything." 
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'* Yes," added another ; " and it's all for the sake 
of the treats, and the soup-tickets for his mother." 

" Tom the crawler ! " said Dawson, with a sneer; 
and the others caught up his words. 

" Yes, Tom the crawler ! " 

" Come on, Tom ; let's go on by ourselves," said 
Ben, taking hold of his arm, and trying to drag 
him on. 

*'Here, take off your hat like you do when you 
go into church," said Dawson, suddenly snatching 
at Tom's cap, and f inging it across the road. Alas, 
for the poor cap ! They were passing along a muddy, 
unpaved road, and it fell into a large pool of dirty 
water. At the same moment a heavy waggon passed 
by, and the wheels went exactly over the cap. 

Tom shook off Ben's hand, flew at Dawson, and 
a fierce struggle followed. The boys closed round — 
cheering them on, and Ben's mouth was stopped by 
the biggest of the party, who threatened, in his own 
language, "to do for" him, if he interfered.- Tom 
was not the strongest, but the passion he was in 
made him desperate, and after a few moments* 
hard fighting he came off victorious; still, it was 
with anything but a victor's countenance that he 
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flung himself free from the others, and followed 
Ben home. Neither of them spoke, and when Tom 
turned into his house he shut the door sharply, 
leaving Ben outside. 

Poor Ben stood still on the doorstep for several 
minutes, imcertain what to do next. Then he, too, 
went slowly home. He was very proud of Tom's 
victory, though he knew that he had done wrong, 
and he felt puzzled as to how he would get right 
again. He thought that he would go and fetch him 
in time for the Confirmation class. But he was pre- 
vented from carrying out his intention. His mother, 
who was a widow, and supported herself by taking 
in washing, had some clean linen for him to carry 
home that evening, and it was only by running the 
whole way back that he could get to the Confirmation 
class at all. He looked round for Tom, but he was 
not there. It was the first time he had missed. Pre- 
sently the Vicar called over the names, and when 
there was no answer to Tom's, he looked up and 
said, ** I thought he would have been here to-night. 
Does any one know where he is ? " 

One of the boys in the front row laughed. The 
Vicar looked at him. 
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" Do you know about him, Jackson ? " he asked. 

"Yes, sir.''. 

Now, Jackson was a well-meaning boy, but he often 
made mischief by talking when he would have done 
better to be quiet. He was what is called a gossip. 
So now, when the Vicar turned to him, he said at 
once, "Please, sir, he's been fighting, and he's got 
a black eye." 

Nearly all the boys laughed, but the Vicar looked 
very grave, and went on caUing out the names from 
the list he held in his hand. One other boy was 
absent, and the Vicar asked no question, though he 
looked sorry that another of the class should seem to 
be falling away. 

As Ben was leaving, the Vicar called him back, 
" Were you with Tom when this happened, Taylor ? " 
he said. 

** Yes, sir," said Ben. 

" What was it about ? " 

Ben answered reluctantly, "It was one of his 
mates chucked his cap into the dirt, sir. But," he 
added, " Tom got the best of it." 

" Tell him I should like him to come and see me," 
said the Vicar ; " and say I am sorry that he stayed 
away from the class." 
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''Yes, sir," said Ben, very glad of the message 
as an excuse to call and see his &iend on his way 
home. 

But Tom did not want to see him or any one^ 
else, and had gone to bed. Oh, how miserable the 
poor boy felt ! Angry with himself, angry with 
Dawson, angry with Ben for having witnessed his 
failure, — ^with all the other boys — ^with every one, 
" I shall never try again," he thought to himself. " I 
may as well be bad altogether as give way like this. 
I wish I had never tried to be good." 

And when his mother reminded him about the 
Confirmation class, he answered sharply, " I*m not 
going again. I'm not going to be confirmed." 

" There, never mind," said his mother. ** Stop 
at home to-night, and you'll feel better in the morn- 
ing ; and if the Vicar asks, I'll say you had a head- 
ache." 

"The Vicar won't ask; but I'm sure my headl 
does ache ready to split." And poor Tom went up 
to bed just as Ben came to the door and rapped. 

The next day was a hard one for him. People- 
who tempt you to do wrong never like you the better 
for doing it, and Tom found that his wrong-doing. 
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made him more mipopular at the Works than even his 
profession of religion. In the first place, Dawson 
owed him a grudge for the thrashing he had given 
him, and from which he was still suffering, although it 
did not make a show like the black eye he had given 
Tom. Before Tom arrived that morning, Dawson had 
told the story his own way to the other boys, who 
now turned upon Tom and greeted him with taunts 
and sneers. 

" Hullo, Tom ! what's the matter with your eye ?" 
asked one. 

"They want to show him off for a converted 
nigger, so they've begun putting on the paint," 
answered another. 

"Tom's what you call a Christian soldier, ain't 
he ? " said the first. 

" Don't go knocking your head against the bed- 
posts in the dark, Tom ; it doesn't look well — ^looks as 
if you hadn't taken the pledge too soon," said one of 
the men. 

" Those religious boys are always bad tempered,'* 
said a quiet, delicate-looking lad, named Hawker, who 
had occasionally stood by Tom, and had once or 
twice accompanied him to church. 
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Perhaps this statement, made in a calm matter- 
of-fact tone, stung Tom more than all the rest. Oh, 
it was harder far to suffer, knowing himself guilty, 
than when he was persecuted for righteousness* sake ! 
There was a bitterness in it all that there had never 
been when he knew himself to be on God's side. 

The other boys often fought and made it up again, 
and no one seemed to pay any attention to them, but 
it was Tom's fate to be noticed by everybody he came 
across. The foreman reproved him sharply, and said 
he would turn him off if he heard any more of his 
fights, and all the men passed their remarks when he 
went near them, speaking lightly, too, of religion itself, 
and all, as Tom felt, through his fault. 

It was hard discipline, but it was good for him* 
He felt humbled to the very dust; and God, ''Who 
resisteth the proud but giveth grace to the humble," 
allowed it all to happen thus, that Tom might be 
brought, through humiKation, to know that poverty 
of spirit which is the fitting disposition of those who 
shall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 

As the lads were leaving off work for the evening, 
Hawker came up to Tom and said, "Do you know, 
I'm awfuUy sorry about your row with Dawson; I 
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don't often like religious people, but I did like you, 
and I thought you would have stuck to your principles. 
You have stood such a lot of chaff and bullying at the 
Works already." 

*' I never meant to do it ; I don't know how it 
was," said Tom. 

** Oh, well," said Hawker, " you'll get on all right 
T)y-and-by when you're confirmed." 

" I'm not going to be confirmed," said Tom, try- 
ing to keep down the tears. 

*' Aren't you ? " said Hawker ; " that's a pity." 

"How can I? The fellows would all think one 
could get into a rage to-day, and be confirmed to- 
morrow ! Besides, I don't think the Vicar would let 
me." And somehow the tears would come, and Tom 
put his head down on the bench and fairly cried. 

"Look here," said Hawker; "of course I don't 
know, because I'm not religious myself ; but I wouldn't 
think about the other fellows if I were you ; I would 
do what I could to get good for myself. I don't know 
much about Confirmation, but I thought it was some- 
thing done to you to make you better. But, of course, 
you know best." 

"It is something like that," said Tom; " but then 
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•one must be fit to receive the good. Besides," he 
repeated, " I don't think the Vicar would let me." 

" Well, go and ask him," said Hawker. *' I don't 
want to see you go to the bad with the rest of them." 

"Why don't you be confirmed yourself?" said 
Tom. 

" No ; it wouldn't do for me," said Hawker, 
shouldering his tools, — "I'm not religious. Good 
night, mate." And he marched off humming a tune ; 
while deep down in his heart there was a restless 
feeling of discontent, which said, " If you were 
religious you would be much happier." Then there 
came into his thoughts the memory of the coffin in 
which he had so lately seen his dead father carried 
away to the suburban cemetery, and he wondered 
how it would be with him when he was lying by his 
side. It was partly the remembrance of his thoughts 
^nd wishes when he had stood by and seen that 
coffin nailed down, that made him now care to help 
Tom to keep that joy and peace in the Lord, which he 
inew that h^ himself had not found. 
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CHAPTEE III, 

That same evening one of the servants at the 
Vicarage, looking out of the window, noticed a boy 
standing in front of the house. Once or twice he 
passed as though he were moving away, and then 
came back and stood irresolutely at the door. More 
out of curiosity than anything else, she went to the 
door and opened it. ''What do you want?" she 
said. " Can't you ring the bell ? " 

Tom, for it was he, started, and looked as if all he 
wanted was to run away ; but he put on a brave face^ 
and said — 

" I want the Vicar." 

"The Vicar's out, so you can't see him. Have 
you any message ? " 

" No ; nothing particular," said Tom, 

'' Have you knocked your eye ?" asked the servant. 
*'You look as if you had been fighting. You had 
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better not let the Vicao: see you like that." And she 
shut the door again ; while Tom, very downhearted, 
turned away. 

Everybody was against him, he thought ; but he 
did not feel angry as he had done the night before. 
He knew now that it was all his own fault, and he did 
the very best thing he could have done. He went 
straight into the church, which was close to the 
Vicarage and stood open all day long for private 
prayer. 

It was almost dark, and it felt very quiet and 
solemn. Tom knelt down in one of the empty seats, 
and, covering his face with his hands, he poured out 
his whole soul in prayer. He prayed for pardon and 
for strength, in his own words — ^just as they came to 
him ; and then he asked God to let him be confirmed, 
and finished by earnestly repeating the Lord's Prayer. 

He was startled by the click of a door, and as he 
rose from his knees, the Vicar came out of the vestry 
and walked down the church. Tom's first impulse 
was flight. But in his hurry he knocked down a 
book, and as he stooped to pick it up, the Vicar came 
up to him, and spoke : — 

"Is that you, Tom? I have been wishing to see 
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you." As Tom raised his head the Vicar was struck 
with his white face and sad look. *^ Come round with 
me to the Vicarage, Tom," he said. And Tom fol- 
lowed him obediently out of the church. 

The Vicar let himself into the house with a latch- 
key, and when they had gone into his study, his first 
question was, " Have you had any tea ? " 

" No, sir," said Tom, who, indeed, might have said 
with equal truth . that he had not touched his dinner 
that day. 

*' We will have some tea together, and then we 
will have a little talk," said the Vicar, ringing the 
bell for some tea, which was soon brought. 

Tom had not expected this kind of reception ; but 
the warm fire, and the bright study, and the com- 
fortable tea, made him feel better in spite of himself. 
Still, he felt uncomfortable at receiving all this 
kindness before he had acquainted the Vicar with his 
misconduct. 

It was a great relief to him when at last he could 
tell his story. He did so simply from beginning to 
end. 

The Vicar listened gravely to all he had to say, 
and he thought for a moment before he replied. Then 
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he said, '^You have done very wrong. You have 
grieved the Holy Spirit of God, not only by letting 
the bad spirit of anger take His place, but also by 
despairing after this fall of ever doing right again. 
You must have been trusting too much to yourself ; 
for if we know our own weakness, our falls will only 
make us cling the closer to Him who is our strength. 
But, though you have done wrong, you should not, 
on that account, give up the idea of being confirmed. 
In fact, it shows that you need Confirmation all the 
more, to bring you fresh grace and strength. When 
we fall, we must rise again by repentance and faith, 
and I believe you have both." 

The Vicar kept Tom till late that night, and he 
went home, humble indeed and "poor in spirit,*' yet 
feeling sure of "pardon," and very thankful for God's 
goodness in thus calling him to repentance. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Hawker made no remark the next day when Tom saw 
him at the workshop, and the others were so full of 
some new object for their jokes that they let Tom com- 
paratively alone. Once when he got near Hawker, 
he nudged him and whispered, '*I saw the Vicar 
last night, and I am going to be confirmed.'* But 
Hawker only nodded his head without speaking, so 
Tom had to keep back all he longed to say until he 
was alone with his ever-ready confidant and com- 
panion, Ben Taylor. 

The next thing was to obtain leave of absence 
from the "Works for the day of Confirmation. Tom 
feared that some serious difficulty would be made, 
when he first applied to the foreman : the other lads 
grumbled, and the foreman hesitated. 

"I'll do some of his work, Governor," said an 
oDexpected voice at his elbow ; and Hawker, who was 
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looking pale and thin, went on hammering as if he 
had said nothing. 

" You can't do it, Hawker,'* said the foreman ; 
"you are not strong enough to do your own, by 
rights. But never mind, you can go, Tom ; though as 
to your being confirmed, I am not sure myself you 
are doing right. It's a great responsibility you are 
undertaking." 

" I look at it the other way," said Tom ; ** I think 
it is a great blessing." 

''Very well, do as you like. You can take the 
day. Only don't take the next day too. I generally 
find one holiday requires another." 

" It won't this time, sir; and thank you," said Tom, 
who had begun to be afraid he should be disappointed 
after aU. 

"Why did he say I was not strong?" asked 
Hawker, as the foreman left the workshop. "I'm 
quite strong." 

"It's your cough, I suppose," said Tom. " I wish 
you were going to have the holiday too." 

" I should only be confirmed in sin if I were," said 
Hawker. 

"No," said Tom; "I am certain you hate sin^ 
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only you think you can be all right and happy with- 
out religion. But it won't last." 

** What won't last ? " demanded Hawker, so 
eagerly, that Tom looked up in surprise, and the 
thought flashed across him, for the first time, that 
Hawker's cough was just the same sort that his 
father had had before he grew too ill to come to the 
Works. Tom did not answer for a moment ; he prayed 
to the Holy Spirit to give him wisdom to answer 
rightly. 

" The happiness that this world can give won't last, 
Hawker. But there is a better life — everlasting life, 
for those who believe." 

" Yes," said Hawker ; " but I can't believe ! " 
Tom thought for a little, and then he said — 
" Don't be angry, but I think it is because you want 
to understand everything. And if we want to go to 
heaven we must just go the way we are taught, and do 
what God tells us just because He tells us, without 
wanting to know why. Our little Freddie at home 
beUeves everything father says, even when he's in 
joke; but God's words are all true. He never says 
anything He doesn't mean : and so," continued Tom, 
^^wben He tells us there's a kingdom ready for His 
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children and a life 'beyond this, we know that there 
really is such a place and such a life, and we do our 
best to get ready for it." 

"Well, Tom, just pray for me sometimes, will 
ydu ? " Hawker then moved away, and so the con- 
versation ended. 

After this, Tom often thought about his friend. He 
not only prayed for him himself, but he asked Ben 
Taylor to do so, too; and their prayers on poor 
Hawker's behalf were, ere long, answered, as all 
prayers faithfully offered are answered. It is not 
always possible for us to reason with those who are 
living far from God, or to warn them of their danger. 
But we can always pray for them, and sooner or later 
the prayer will be answered. Then shall we know the 
blessedness of working for God, and of winning souls 
from the slavery of sin and unbehef to the perfect 
freedom of His glorious service. 

The sun shone brightly on the Confirmation day, 
and the church bells rang a merry peal. The church, 
which was beautifully decorated with flowers, began 
early to fill with the candidates for Confirmation. 
Almost all* the women and girls were dressed in white, 
and every one brought Prayer-books, and looked 
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earnest and happy. Ben's mother had begged a 
holiday for him, too, and she had gathered some 
white pinks out of her little garden for him and also 
for his friend Tom. 

The two boys walked together to the church. 
They thought they were very early, but found that 
there was quite a crowd outside by the time they 
reached the gates. They felt rather shy of pressing 
through, but the Vicar was just inside the door, 
and, welcoming them with a kind smile, showed 
them where to go. Once inside the church, and in 
their places, they thought only of the service and the 
blessing in store for them, and of the grace and 
strength which would help them to be brave and faith- 
ful soldiers and servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Then they all stood up and sang a hymn. Tom 
kept the paper on which the verses were printed, and 
learnt them afterwards by heart. The lines he liked 
best were these : — 

" Loi'd, sliaU Thy ohildren oome to Thee ? 
A boon of Love Divine we seek ; 
Bronght to Thine arms in infancy, 
Ere heart could feel, or tongue could speak, 
Thy children pray for grace, that they 
Hay come themselves to Thee to-day. 
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** Lord, shall we come ? and come again 
Oft as we see yon table spread, 
And — tokens of Thy dying pain' — 
The Wine ontponred, the broken Bread ? 
Bless, bless, O Lord, Thy children's prayer. 
That they may come and find Thee there. 

" Lord, shall we come, come yet again ? 
Thy children ask one blessing more ; 
To come not now alone, but then, 
When life, and death, and time are o'er ; 
Then, then to come, Lord, and be 
Confirmed in heaven, confirmed by Thee." 

After the hymn came the Bishop's address. Tom 
could not hear it all very clearly, as he sat rather at 
the back of the church ; but he kept on saying the 
prayer he had been advised to say, over and over 
again all the morning : — 

" Holy Ghost ! come down npon Thy children, 
Give us grace and make ns Thine ; 
Thy tender fires within us kindle, 
Blessed Spirit, Dove Divine ! " 

Then the candidates for Confirmation stood up, 
while the Bishop asked them solemnly whether they 
renewed for themselves their baptismal vows. They 
spoke together, though each one answered for himself, 
"I do." 
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Now came the chief part of the service. First 
the beautiful Confirmation prayer for the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. The Bishop prayed, "Almighty 
and everliving God, who hast vouchsafed to regene- 
rate these Thy servants by Water and the Holy 
Ghost" (** That was in our Baptism," thought Tom), 
"and hast given unto them forgiveness of all their 
sins; strengthen them, we beseech Thee, Lord, 
with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and daily in- 
crease in them Thy manifold gifts of grace ; the Spirit 
of wisdom and understanding ; the Spirit of counsel 
and ghostly strength; the Spirit of knowledge and 
true godliness ; and fill them, Lord, with the Spirit 
of Thy holy fear, now and for ever. Amen." 

There was no sound of a rushing mighty wind, as 
on the Day of Pentecost, nor could they see the Holy 
Ghost descend like tongues of fire upon the heads of 
those confirmed. But to each one, according to his 
capacity to* receive it, came the great Gift — when, 
passing quietly up the chancel, he knelt before the 
altar, and the Bishop laid his hands on him and 
prayed for him ; while all the congregation knelt, 
and earnestly and reverently said, " Amen." 

Tom and Ben knelt together, and then, returning 
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to their places, they thanked God, in silent prayer, 
for the blessing they had received. When all were 
confirmed, the Bishop said a few parting words of 
encouragement, another hymn was sung, and all was 
over. 

The newly confirmed went straight from the church 
to the Vicarage, where they were invited to spend 
the time that intervened between the Confirmation 
and the evening service. At this, the Vicar was to 
preach specially to those just confirmed. When they 
reached the house, he gave them each a manual of 
prayers to use in preparation for their First Com- 
munion, to which they were all now invited to look 
forward. 

As he wrote the name and date in the books, he 
said a few kind words to each candidate, and then 
they all gathered round his harmonium and sang 
hymns till tea was ready. They were very merry 
and bright over tea ; and as they walked to the even- 
ing service, they all agreed that it had been one of 
the happiest days in their lives. 

Through his Confirmation, Tom found strength 
and grace to go on his way, living a true and holy 
life. He had many temptations, many trials, yet 
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there was a Comforter and Guide ever present with 
him — the indwelling Spirit of God ; and He who had 
begun a good work in him now confirmed and estab- 
lished it. 

Not that Tom always stood firm. He failed some- 
times, and had to grieve over his failures. Yet even 
his very falls were a help to him, for they served to 
make him more humble and more watchful. As he 
grew in years, he grew also in love to God and in 
thankfulness for the benefits he received through the 
ordinances of God's Church. He was called on some- 
times to suffer contempt and ridicule, and even hatred, 
on account of his religion; for it is written that " all 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer perse- 
cution." 

But, through all, he could look up brightly and 
trustfully to God, without whose WiU nothing could 
happen to him; while he had often in his heart and 
on his lips the words, " Blessed are the poor in spirit : 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
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CHAPTEE I. 

*' How hot my tea is, mother ! I can scarcely drink it ; 
and I'm in such a hurry to be off." 

"You are always in a hurry, Willie: where are 
you going now?" asked an elder brother, who was 
reading the newspaper by the fire, whilst Willie stood 
impatiently by his mother's side at the little round 
tea-table. 

"Oh, he is going to the church, of course," 
answered the mother. "It is always ' the church ' 
with Willie since he joined the choir. I wanted you 
to join it, Ben, when you were his age. Your voice 
was twice as good as his." 

" Well, mother," said Ben,. " Willie must sing for 
me and himself too. Don't scald yourself, lad; I 
don't think you are wanted so early as this. There's 
plenty of time." 

" I have to get aU the books ready, and light the 
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gas in the vestry, and do no end of things before the 
others come,'* said the boy, impatiently. 

"In fact," returned Ben, "the Vicar would not 
know what to do without you ! " 

" Don't tease him, Ben," said the mother ; " you 
are just as fond of going to church as he is, only you 
are not so fussy over it. I am glad he should have 
such innocent tastes, I'm sure." 

"I won't tease him," said the young man, as 
Willie, taking his cap, left the house. "Only he's 
such a conceited little fellow, and you spoil him — 
don't you, mother? — and think him just perfect." 
"And you think me so too," Ben might huve added 
with equal truth, for if there ever were two sons of 
whom their mother was proud, they were Ben and 
WiUie. 

There were several years between them. Willie 
was bom a week after his father's death, and Mrs. 
Taylor had never denied him anything. 

"He is a fatherless child," she always said; 
and so, although Ben got a good share of love and 
spoiling too, he generally had to give in to the little one. 

Ben was a right-minded, steady boy, a general 
favourite with his masters, but Willie showed a good 
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deal more of what is called " character." He was very 
impetuous and energetic, and would put his whole 
heart and soul into anything he undertook. .Just 
now his thoughts were taken up with the church 
choir, into which he had been lately admitted. It had 
been a proud day for him when the schoolmaster had 
selected him from among the other boys, and sent 
him to have his voice tried by Mr. Preston, the organist. 

It was a still prouder day, when, after a solemn 
service of admission in the vestry, he was allowed for 
the first time to robe in a cassock and surplice, and 
walk with the rest of the choir to his place in the 
chancel. He tried to pray when they first knelt 
down, but could not help some wandering thoughts 
of wonder as to whether his mother and Ben could 
see him from their place in church, and whether they 
would be able to hear his voice when he sang with all 
the others in the Psalms. 

Mrs. Taylor always fancied she could distinguish 
her boy's voice from the rest ; and Willie did try to 
sing his best, and never stood stolidly with closed 
lips, as the other boys would do sometimes if the tune 
was new or did not please them. 

Mr. Preston always taught the boys they ^e^o^ 
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to sing to the glory of God, and not for display before 
man, and the clergy set them an example of unvary- 
ing reverence and devotion. 

Willie was so regular in his attendance that he 
was soon appointed to put the books ready before the 
services; and this, or anything else that made him 
feel of importance, was a great delight to him-. 

Mr. Preston's own son sat next Willie in the choir, 
and they soon became great friends. 

Alfred Preston was a little older than Willie. He 
was better off, wore better clothes, and had more 
money to spend as he pleased. He was captain of 
the Choir-boys' Cricket Club, so Willie was rather 
proud of his friendship, and liked to be considered 
** Preston's chum." 

Willie went to tea with the Prestons sometimes, 
especially on Saturday afternoons after he had been 
playing cricket; and then he liked to watch Alfred 
play on the harmonium, and to see him wind his 
father's clock. He always thought that there never 
could be so cheerful a room as the parlour in which 
they sat after tea, when Mrs. Preston brought her 
work, and listened to the boys' talk, or helped her 
iiasjband to copy out the music for the church. 
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Sometimes the two lads spoke about the church, 
and the decorations, or the classes to which they went. 
At other times they sang together, or played bagatelle 
on an old board that Mr. Preston had had ever since 
he was a boy himself. 

Mrs. Preston's nephew, Charlie Ward, was occa- 
sionally of the party. He was in the choir too, but 
was a very different boy from his cousin. He was 
bright, merry, and full of fun, and always in scrapes, 
both in school and out of it. If any of the boys were 
laughing or playing at the choir-practice, Charlie was 
fiure to be the cause; and it was a common belief 
among the boys, that if he had not been the organist's 
nephew he would have been turned out of the choir 
long before. 

This was not the case, for the Vicar kept him in 
the choir for several other reasons. One was because 
lie could not easily have replaced Charlie's voice. He 
«ang like a bird ; his notes were so clear, and sweet, 
and true. And besides, he believed there was nothing 
really bad about the boy, and always hoped that, 
with years, he would become wiser and steadier. 

Charlie was a general favourite in the cricket 
J&eld ; he always made so much fun for the boys, and 
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was up to so many tricks. Now, however, that they 
were practising for a match, his cousin and some of th& 
quiet boys felt quite provoked with him sometimes, for 
laughing just when he might have made a good catch. 

Anything would make Charlie laugh, and as he 
gave all the others nicknames, they in return thought 
it quite fair to call him " The Hyena." 

WilUe went by the name of "Ducky," because, one 
unlucky day, CharHe had overheard Mrs. Taylor say, 
"Don't go without your great-coat. Ducky." 

This became a standing joke among the choir- 
boys, and it was quite enough to set them off laughing 
for some one to begin the sentence. Willie could not 
bear to be ridiculed, and it made him feel quite cross 
to be greeted on all occasions with this absurd nick- 
name, or with a low "quack, quack" from Charlie. 
One day they would have come to blows over it, if 
Preston had not interposed and made peace. 

Alfred Preston disliked quarrelling, and he found 
his post as captain of the cricket club rather a diffi- 
cult one. For when a number of boys meet together 
to play any game, jealousies and disputes are apt to- 
arise which many of the lads think can only be settled 
hy a 5tand-up fight. 
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Some of the boys began to grumble at the way 
Treston fulfilled his duties as captain, and said that 
he favoured Willie unfairly. One Saturday afternoon 
Preston was keeping wicket, when Willie was batting, 
and he acqidentally knocked down the stumps with his 
hands. The boy who was bowling, and several of the 
others, declared it had been the ball, and that Willie 
was out. The dispute ran high ; until Willie threw 
down the bat and declared he should go home. 

*' Don't go without your great-coat. Ducky,'* 
called out Charlie, and then went off into a peal of 
laughter, which infected most of the others. Willie 
turned round, flushed and angry, but in an instant 
Preston was by his side, whispering soothing words 
which helped the lad to cool down again. He stood 
at a little distance, waiting quietly while Preston 
tried to talk over the others. They refused, how- 
ever, to go on playing that afternoon ; so the cricketing 
things were packed up, and Alfred and Willie went 
home together. 

" I do wish the fellows would not quarrel so much," 
said Preston. 

" I'm sure it's not your fault when they do," said 
Willie; *'you are always making peace. I wonder 
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you take the trouble. You ought to come the captaiDt 
over them, and make a row yourself." 

" Oh, that's easy to do," said Alfred ; " any one 
can make quarrels ; but I like being on the right side 
best." 

" I don't see any right or wrong side about it ; we 
don't mean any harm." 

" Well, any way it spoils all the fun of a thing, if* 
there are squabblings and disagreeables. If no one 
ever made a row we should all enjoy ourselves a great 
deal more. So I shall try and keep the peace, and 
I hope you will too. Besides," added Alfred, " we 
fellows in a church choir ought to be particular, and 
try to set a good example to other clubs." 

" There's sure to be no end of trouble about the 
match," remarked Willie ; " we can't all play in it, and 
those who are left out will be very cross." 

" We must have the best players, of course. I do* 
wish Charlie would play properly instead of larking 
all the time," said Preston. 

Just as he said this, he stopped, for the Yicar of 
their church was coming up the street. He was- 
walking quickly, but seeing the boys stop, he stopped! 
too. 
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" Not at cricket this afternoon ? " he said, kindly. 

" We have been playing, sir," said Alfred. 

" Are you all ready for the match? " 

" That is what we were speaking about, sir. We 
are afraid it will be difficult to choose the eleven with- 
out disappointing some one." 

*' Oh, well ! You must have the best players. 
All will see that,'* said the Vicar. "And don't let 
there be any vexation about it that you can help, 
Preston. You know I look to you to keep the peace." 

" It's not always easy, sir," said Willie ; " some 
of them are so disagreeable." 

" It can be done, nevertheless," said the Vicar ; 
" and you must help, Taylor. Eemember, stirring 
up strife is work for the children of Satan, but the 
peacemakers are the children of God ; and we must 
follow in all things the example of our great Elder 
Brother, the Lord Jesms Christ ; " and as he spoke 
the sacred. Name he reverently raised his hat. Then, 
with a nod to the boys, he walked on. 

It was not his custom to speak so seriously to 
them on every slight occsusion, so the boys were 
rather impressed ; and when he had passed on, Willie 
said — 
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" I cannot see how Christ was a peacemaker. I 
don't remember His making up any quarrels." 

Alfred looked puzzled for a moment, and then he 
said, " The peace He made, I think, was between man 
and God. Don't you see, men had got turned right 
away from God, and Jesus Christ came into the 
world to win those who hated God back to Him, by 
showing them how full of love He was — willing even 
to die for them." 

" I think I see what you mean," said Willie ; ** but 
how ever did you think of all this ? " 

"I must have read it somewhere, or perhaps 
father explained it to me. I remember asking him 
once to tell me what the verse meant, * God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.*" 

" You ought to be a parson, Alf ! " said Willie. 

" Well," returned the other, " I have read tales of 
poor boys becoming schoolmasters, and then parsons, 
r mean to be a master ; but I don't know enough, and 
I'm not good enough, for a parson;" and Preston 
laughed. 

Curiously enough, the very next day the Vicar's 
evening sermon was on the text about which Preston 
had spoken. Willie looked up eagerly, and they both 
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listened more attentively than usual to see if Alfred's 
explanation had been right. 

After showing how Christ's work on earth was to 
prove God's good will towards men, and to bring them 
to peace with God and with their fellow-men, and 
bidding his hearers note how all quarrels and disputes 
spoil God's work and disappoint His love, the Vicar, 
pointed out that to be a peacemaker was one of the 
highest works to which any of God's children could 
be called. The Priest's office is especially one of 
reconciliation, or peacemaking; but all Christians 
should help others to know themselves as sinners, 
and should influence them to bring their sins in 
penitence to God, to receive pardon and peace in His 
appointed ways. And those who feel it impossible 
to do this, can at all events make sure that there is 
peace between their own souls and God. " There is 
no peace to the wicked. They are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest." Peace is given by God 
when the wicked forsake their ways, and bring to 
the Cross of Jesus Christ all that would make them 
afraid to die — afraid of God ; when they receive that 
blessed assurance, which God grants to those who 
seek it, that " He is our Peace." The preacher ended 
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by urging all present not to be satisfied -without thai 
assurance, and to neglect no means of grace — ^however 
strange — ^however difficult it might seem, if, through 
its use, peace might be found. 

As the boys went home, Willie said suddenly^ 
*' Alf, should you be afraid to die ? " 

" I don't know," said the other ; " I never thought 
about it." 
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CHAPTEE n. 

As soon as Alfred Preston reached home, he put aside 
all thoughts of the sermon he had just heard, and, 
hunting up a piece of paper and a pencil, began 
writing down the names of those he intended should 
play in the cricket-match. He had not got far in 
his task, when the clock on the chimney-piece struck 
the warning hour of ten. 

" Time for bed, my son," said Mr. Preston, closing 
his book ; and Alfred reluctantly rose and* fetched his 
candle. 

" Good night, mother," he said. 

"Good night, Alfred; God bless you," said his 
mother. " Put out your candle before you get into 
bed." She always dismissed him with these words. 

Perhaps repetition had weakened the force of her 
admonition, for Alfred went upstairs and forgot all 
about it; He was an only child, and his little room 
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was as cosy and comfortable as if he were a young 
prince. On this night he said his prayers and then 
got into bed, put his candle on the chair close to him, 
and went on writing out his list. 

By-and-by the pap^r drops from his hand ; he is 
fast asleep. 

How long the lad slept he never knew. He was 
dreaming that he was in his place in the choir, and 
one of the boys said out aloud to him, " Are you 
afraid to die ? " — When a sudden light flashing in his 
eyes awoke him, and he started up. 

There was a blaze of fire all around, and a 
suffocating sense of heat almost stupefied him. In an 
agony of terror he sprang from the burning bed, and 
tried, half-blinded as he was by smoke, to make his 
way to the door. He did so, but in trying to open it, he 
accidentally bolted it, and fumbled at the door in vain. 

In the moment that followed, it flashed into his 
mind that his danger was the consequence of his dis- 
obedience to his mother, and at the same time several 
ways in which he had set. at nought her wishes came 
vividly before him. Quickly, too, rose up before his 
mind the thought of his prayers — so often carelessly 
said, and of many other sins and omissions ; and, in 
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that brief retrospect, he realized as he had never done 
before that he was unjprejpared to die. 

One more struggle with the door. It flew open, 
and Alfred escaped from the blaze and the smoke, and 
rushed downstairs to his parents' bedroom. They 
were up in an instant and calling for help. Water 
was dashed in pailfuls into the room, and, before 
long, the fire was extinguished. 

Blackened with smoke, wet and chilled with the 
water, and trembling from head to foot with fright, 
Alfred complied with his father's wishes, and lay 
down on the parlour sofa, wrapped in blankets, to get 
what rest he might. It was of no use ; he could not 
close his eyes. Again and again came the recollection 
of that terrible moment when death seemed so near, 
and he tossed from side to side uneasily. 

Afraid to die ! Yes, that he certainly was ! Then 
he tried to think why he was afraid. He believed 
in God, in the Lord Jesus Christ, his Saviour. Then 
all at once he remembered the sermon of the night 
before. Pardon and peace ! Ah ! that must be what 
he lacked. Pardon ! — yes, he had sinned. He had 
never done anything very wicked, perhaps ; but as he 
lay thinking of the past, many sins'were brought back 
to remembrance. 
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Sins of disobedience, impudence, deceit, and ill- 
temper — ^yes, and even of dishonesty, for he had 
sometimes given his father wrong change, and spent 
the pence on himself. Then his iiTeverence over his 
prayers both in church and at home. Oh, he would 
rather not think of it ! 

He tried to picture the day of judgment, according 
to the description given of it in the Bible. And when 
he remembered how the Great King had turned away 
some people not because of the bad things they had 
done, but because of the good things they had left 
undone, he felt still more frightened — for many a 
fault of carelessness and omission rose to accuse him. 
At last the poor boy slipped off the sofa, and kneeling 
down, said a short prayer to God for forgiveness. 

Lying down again, he felt easier, but still he 
longed for something more, and half hoped that some 
mysterious and consoling sign might be granted to 
his desire. He thought of the poor woman in the 
Gospel to whom the Lord Jesus had Himself said, 
*' Thy sins are forgiven thee ; go in peace." If only, 
like the child Samuel, he could hear the Lord speak to 
him in the night! He listened; but there was no 
sound save the ticking of the clock, and the noise 
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of the windows rattling in their frames with every 
gust of wind. 

As morning dawned, Alfred began to think with 
dread of his parents' displeasure. He knew he 
could make no excuse for himself, so he resolved to 
bear it meekly, and hoped they would forgive him. 
At last he fell asleep, and did not awake until the 
morning sun was shining full in at the window. As 
soon as he was dressed he joined his father and 
mother at breakfast, which they had nearly finished. 

"Have you thanked God for your escape last 
night, my son ? " asked Mr. Preston, gravely. 

** Yes, father ; " and then with an effort Alfred 
added, " I am very, very sorry^ mother ; but I will 
never leave my candle lighted again." 

**You see what disobedience leads to, Alfred," 
said his mother. "Here are pounds and pounds' 
worth of damage done to the house. I don't know 
who you expect will be able to pay for it." 

" Come, come," said his father, " Alfred has 
confessed his fault, and promised to amend. There 
is nothing more he can do. Let him be for- 
given." 

Al&ed looked up gratefully, and as he sat down he 
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thought, if an earthly father forgives like this, perhaps 
the Heavenly Father will do so too. 

With the morning light, some of the wrong things 
he had done seemed worse even than they had done 
in the night. And there were several things about 
which he felt uncertain as to whether they were 
wrong or not, and he longed to speak to some one 
who could help him in his doubt and unhappiness. 

But, then, it must be some one who would not 
talk him over with any one else. He knew by experi- 
ence that if he told either his father or mother, one 
would be sure to tell the other, or perhaps speak, of 
it again to himself at a time he might not care to 
hear about it. What he wanted most of all was to be 
assured of pardon, to kneel at the foot of the Cross, 
and to know the blood of Jesus had washed away his 
sin. 

He was still sitting over his breakfast, when in 
came Willie. The man who carried round the milk 
had carried round the news of the accident too. 
Willie said, as he came in, that, from the accounts 
he had heard, he expected to find the house and aU 
the Preston family in cinders ! 

After telling him all about it, Mr. Preston said^ 
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*'Now let us change the subject, for Mrs. Preston 
keeps thinking of her ruined curtains, and Alfred of 
his fright, till we shall have them both quite ill. 
Besides, I have some pleasanter news than this to tell 
you, Willie, if you want to hear it." 

" What is it ? " asked both boys at once. 

** It concerns Willie, not you. Master Alfred. Can 
you guess ? " . 

'^ Is it about the choir ? " asked Willie. 

" Having guessed so far, I may as weU tell you the 
rest," said Mr. Preston. " We have settled that the 
solo in the anthem for the Harvest Festival is to be 
taken by a certain boy called Willie Taylor." 

*' The solo by me ! Oh, that is stunning ! How 
pleased mother will be!" exclaimed Willie. "But 
CharHe — what is he to sing ? What will he say ? " 

" The Yicar will not have the solo taken by a boy 
he cannot depend upon — so he says. But he thinks 
you are really trying to do right, so you will have the 
honour of singing by yourself in God's House." 

"How awfully joUy!" said Willie — ^not irre- 
verently ; and he stood for a minute or two thinking. 

"Now, you boys, be off," said the organist, "for 
I have a great deal of work to get through to-day 
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before I can eat my dinner with a quiet con- 
science.*' 

" * A quiet conscience ' ? " asked Alfred. *' Are not 
those Bible words ? '* 

" No, no, my son ; but perhaps I ought not to 
have used them, for they come from a solemn part of 
the Prayer-book." 

" Which part, father ?— Where are they ? '' 

" In the long address in the Office for Holy Com- 
munion. Don't you remember it says that those who 
cannot quiet their own conscience are to go to the 
minister, and receive counsel and absolution ? ** 

"No, I don't remember about it," said Alfred; 
but his heart beat quicker at the thought. Here 
might be the answer to his perplexities. He would 
try and summon up courage, and speak some day to 
the Yicar about them, and ask about the "counsel and 
absolution." 
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CHAPTEE m. 

Evensong was said twice on Wednesdays and Fridays 
in the church which the boys attended. First at five, 
and again at eight o'clock. The choir-boys took it in 
tm-ns to be present at the first service, as the later 
one was the favourite. On the Wednesday after the 
fire, Willie fetched the key of the vestry door just 
before the late service, that he might go in as usual 
to make up the fire and put things straight. As he 
reached the door, Preston came up. He had come 
early, hoping for an opportunity of speaking to the 
Yicar about the things which had troubled him of 
late. 

He was always rather in awe of the Vicar ; but he 
knew him to be very kind, and he remembered that 
people often went to him for advice, for he had seen 
them pass in and out of the vestry when he had been 
waiting about in the church. He thought, therefore, 
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that by coming early he might have a chance of 
seeing him before the other clergy arrived. 

'^Halloa, Alf!" said WiUie. 

"You here, Willie?" said Alfred; and they un- 
locked the door and went in together. The fire was 
burning low, and the two found themselves almost in 
darkness. Suddenly they started, for there was a 
slight sound in one corner. They stood still, and 
then heard a low sob. 

** Who is there ? " asked Willie, feeling for the 
matches. 

" It's only me," said a well-known voice ; and as 
Willie struck a light, they saw Charlie Ward's flushed 
and tear-stained face turned towards them. 

" How on earth did you get in ? " 

" What business have you here ? " asked the new- 
comers in a breath. Then, as Charlie gave another 
little sob, Alfred said, " What's the matter, Charlie ? 
Did you get locked in by mistake ? Are you ill ? 
Has any one been hitting you ? " 

A faltering " No " was returned to these questions^ 
and the boys were puzzled. 

"I don't believe you ought to be here?" said 
Willie, suspiciously. • 
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" Did the clergy know you were left here ? " asked 
Alfred. 

" The Vicar told me to stay," sobbed Charlie. " I 
couldn't help it. There was an old woman right in 
the front seat in a. funny green bonnet. And when 
we were singing the hymn, she wiggle-waggled her 
head so, I laughed, and made the others laugh, and 
he was so angry." 

"What a fellow you are for getting into rows! " 
Baid Willie, in a hard, unsympathizing voice. 

"You had better go home now," said Alfred, 
gently. 

"I daren't go home," sobbed Willie. "Father 
will be so angry. He said he'd give it me next time 
I got into any trouble in the choir." 

"Well, it serves you right," said Willie. "I 
-can't think how you can go on as you do." 

" Need you tell my uncle ? " said Alfred. " You've 
teen punished enough by being kept here without tea." 

" Father will have missed tne from tea," said 
Charlie, rubbing a very dirty handkerchief across 
his eyes. "Can't you come home with me, Alf? 
Father always listens to you. He'd let me oflf if you 
asked him." , 
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" I can't come now," said Alfred, ** I should be 

late for service; besides " and he was silent. But 

he thought, " I should miss seeing the Vicar when he 
comes." 

"Don't go, Alf," said Willie. '*You are always 
poking into other people's quarrels. You might as- 
well stop and help me." 

" Do come, there's a brick ! " said CharUe. " No 
one ever helps me." 

" Look here, I'll come ! " said Alfred, who had 
been debating inwardly whether it was not his duty 
to go. " Don't be cross, Willie ; I'll be back as 
quickly as I can." And the two cousins went oflF,. 
leaving Willie alone. 

He was rather put out by Alfred's desertion, but 
made himself happy arranging the books. As he put 
one of the kneeling-mats straight, he picked up a 
pencil that was on the floor, and, recognizing it as 
one of his own, put it in his pocket. He was fond of 
drawing. He had taken more than one prize for it 
at school, and often drew pictures to amuse Alfred 
and Charlie. 

This evening, as he was waiting by himself, he 
took out the pencil he had just found. There waa 
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a nice sharp point. He looked round for some paper, 
but not finding any, almost without thinking he 
opened one of the hymn-books and began drawing on 
the fly-leaf. Partly in fun, and partly because Alfred 
had annoyed him by going off with Charlie, he tried 
to make a picture of the late scene, and printed in 
large letters under it, " The Hyena in tears." It was 
not until he heard some one turn the handle of the 
door that he thought of what he was about. With a 
sudden sense of wrong-doing, he started, and hastily 
put the book into his pocket as the organist and choir 
entered. 

Silence had to be observed whilst all were vesting ; 
then, as the bell stopped ringing, the clergy came out 
of their vestry and joined the choir, and, after a short 
prayer, all passed into church. Willie thought of the 
hymn-book again when they were kneeling for the 
first prayers, and knowing himself unobserved of 
men, and forgetful of the presence of God, he drew 
it cautiously out of his pocket to look at his work. 

No one, without being told, could have guessed 
what the picture was meant for, but Willie thought 
it very clever. A few strokes were wanting to finish 
off the animal's tail. It was a temptation to add 
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these, and instead of trying to steady his thoughts, 
he yielded. 

Out came the pencil, and he stealthily finished the 
drawing just as thtf Lord's Prayer concluded. As 
they rose, the boy next him looked round, and Willie 
hastily laid the hymn-book on the desk and appeared 
engrossed with the Psalms. There were generally 
some Baptisms at the Wednesday Evensong, and at 
this particular service an adult Baptism of special 
interest to the choir-boys was to take place ; for the 
father of one of their schoolfellows was to receive this 
holy rite. 

He was a tall, soldierly looking man, and as the 
choir stood round the font, the boys watched with 
keen and eager curiosity while he was made a child 
of God, and a member of Christ's holy Church. 

Evensong was over, and the choir were just about 
to begin the last hymn, when the Vicar signed to the 
boy nearest him to hand him a hymn-book. It was 
Willie. The interest excited by the Baptism had 
driven all thoughts of the caricature he had drawn 
out of his head, but as he stretched out his hand to 
pick up the book it all flashed upon him. In his 
confusion he could think of no means of evading the 
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difficulty, SO with a beating heart he passed the 
hymn-book. 

'* If only Alfred had been here," he thought, 
angrily, *^I could have nudged him to pass his, and 
it would have been all right." As it was, he felt 
terribly frightened. His only hope was that the Vicar 
would return him the book without seeing the fly- 
leaf. 

He glanced at the Vicar as he left the church, and 
as he looked much as usual, and asked in a kindly 
voice how he was getting on with the anthem for the 
Festival, the boy began to hope that he was undetected ; 
although the hymn-book was not returned to him, 
neither could he find it afterwards. 

Meanwhile Alfred, returning from making Charlie's 
peace with his father, found the Baptism Service just 
begun. He slipped into a seat at the back of the 
church and listened attentively, eagerly — almost 
breathlessly. He did not remember to have heard 
the Office for Adult Baptism before, and the chief 
idea the whole service conveyed to him was that the 
man before him was receiving an outward sign of the 
inward washing away of his sins. Alfred knew he 
had himself been baptized as an infant, and he had 
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always been taught to thank God for it ; but now he 
was almost tempted to envy the poor man, who had 
never before received the grace of God in Baptism. 
** How pure, how clean he must feel!" thought 
Alfred ; and then he said in his heart a little prayer 
the choir-boys used when putting on their surplices, 
^^ Cleanse me, Lord Jesus, and make me pure and 
holy." "Cleanse me too," he prayed again, when 
all was over and the congregation began to disperse. 

He thought he would go round and meet the" 
other boys as they came out of the vestry, but instead 
of the boys he met the Vicar himself. 

" Good evening, sir," said Alfred. 

" Why were you not at service, Preston ? " 

" I was late, sir," said Alfred. 

" I am going now to see A sick person who lives 
near your house, so if you are going home we can 
walk together," said the Vicar. 

" Thank you, sir," said Alfred, delighted at the 
proposal. They walked a few steps in silence ; then 
Alfred, afraid of losing his opportunity, said timidly^ 
*' Please, sir, can a person be baptized again ? " 

" More than once, do you mean ? Certainly not. 
Once made children of God we remain so. Sinful 
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and disobedient we may be, but children still. 'Were 
you at the service to-night ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Alfred ; but he said no more. 

In passing a street-lamp, which threw its light 
over his troubled face, the Vicar happened to turn 
and look at him. " What are you thinking about ? " 
he asked. 

Alfred did not find it easy to express himself, but 
at last he replied, " When we have sinned since our 
Baptism, sir, what must we do ? '' 

" What is sin ? " was the unexpected reply. 

" I suppose it is breaking God's law. Doing what 
displeases Him," said Alfred. 

*' Exactly so," said the Vicar, who guessed Alfred 
was thinking of his own sins. " God is your Father, 
and you have displeased Him. How do we treat an 
earthly father in such a case ? " 

" Tell him about it, and say we have done wrong." 

" If he is a good father, is he always willing to 
forgive ? " asked the Vicar. 

Alfred hesitated. He had had some difficulty in 
persuading his uncle to forgive Charlie. At last he 
said thoughtfully, " I suppose he is, when he sees we 
are sorry and really mean to do better in future." 
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"^reat God in the same way you would a loving 
father, Preston," said the Vicar, gently. " The Bible 
says, * U we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves ; but if we confess our sins. He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.' The blood of Jesus Christ it is 
that cleanses us from all sin." 

Alfred turned away his head and said shyly, ''I 
thought to-night in church if I could be baptized or 
have something like that, I should be able to know 
I was forgiven. Now — sometimes I think God has 
forgiven me ; and then again it seems as if I might be 
mistaken, and I don't know what to think." 

" There is certainly the danger for some of turning 
away from God, self-absolved like Pilate, when he 
washed his hands, saying, *I am innocent.' But if 
we choose to make use of it, God has provided a 
means in His Church whereby we may be sure that 
our sins are pardoned. Do you know the meaning 
of absolution ? " 

Alfred did not answer, so the Vicar continued. 
" Absolution is the assurance of pardon, which God 
has given power and commandment to His ministers 
to declare in His Name. If you feel oppressed by a 
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sense of your sins, and doubtful whether they are 
really forgiven or not, I should advise you to come 
to me or some other priest, and, as the Prayer-book 
says, open your grief. That means, confess the sins 
that trouble you, and receive the benefit of absolu-' 
tion." 

''Thank you, sir," said Alfred; "I think that is 
just what I want, only I did not quite know about it. 
When may I come to you, sir ? '* 

*' You must take a little time to prepare carefully,'' 
said the Vicar. " Pray for the light of the Holy 
Spirit that you may see your sins as they really are 
in the sight of God. But do not rest satisfied with 
merely knowing them — their number and their 
grievousness. Pray especially for the grace of true 
contrition. This is the important thing. With con- 
trition you may be certain of forgiveness, whether 
you confess to God only, or to one of His ministers 
as welL Without it, the most exact acknowledgment 
of every sin of your life would be absolutely worthless. 
So great was the contrition of the dying thief on 
the cross, that the sins of his life were wiped out and 
forgiven in one moment, and he was in a few hours 
with Jesus in Paradise. And it was the contrition 
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that £J[led the breast of S. Mary Magdalene, when she 
knelt at the Saviour's feet, which was so well-pleasing 
in His eyes, that He absolved her at once from all 
her sins." 

"I wish sometimes,'* said the boy, "that I had 
lived when our Lord was on earth, and had heard 
His own Voice telling me that He forgave me. It 
would seem more real, somehow." 

*' Yes," said the clergyman, " it must indeed have 
been a most blessed privilege. Yet the same blessing 
is really ours, if we have faith to accept it ; for * Our 
Lord Jesus Christ left power to His Church to absolve 
all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him.'* 
He gives to His ministers authority to proclaim 
forgiveness ; but they only do so in His Name, and 
as His servants and messengers. The pardon comes 
from, and is really spoken by the Great Absolver. 
I will lend you a little manual of prayers, which 
you will find useful. It has also a form of self- 
examination to use before Holy Communion. I don't 
think I have ever seen you at Communion, and yet 
you have been confirmed." 

* See Visitation of the Sick. 
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"Yes, sir ; I was confirmed in the country, before 
we came to live here, but none of the boys went to 
the Communion. It was only the old people that 
went in that parish, sir. Since I've come here, and 
seen boys younger than me go up to the altar, I've 
thought about it many a time, but I never could feel 
I was fit to go." 

"No one is fit in one sense," said the Vicar. 
" But if we are truly penitent for our sins, they need 
not keep us fi-om obeying Christ's command. Well, 
when you have thought the matter well over, I will 
speak to you again. Do not think, however, that 
confession to one of God's ministers is a necessary 
condition of forgiveness. Such is not the teaching of 
our Church. It is a most blessed help and privilege 
to those who h^ow how to use it aright, but all who 
truly repent will be forgiven, whether they seek private 
absolution or not. Bead the thirty-second Psalm 
over before you go to bed, and learn the verse which 
says, ' I will confess my sins unto the Lord, and so 
Thou forgavest the wickedness of my sin.' Now 
good night, and God bless you." 

Before Alfred went to bed that night, he did not 
forget to thank God for his early Baptism, which 
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gave him a right to come to Him in penitence, and 
receive pardon and peace. He knew that, though he 
had erred and strayed like an undutiful child, he 
might still look up to God and call Him "Father." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The days had now begun to close in, and it grew dark 
so early, that there was very little cricket except on a 
Saturday afternoon. The next time that the boys 
assembled in the cricket field, there was a great deal 
of talk amongst them about Willie having been chosen 
to sing the solo. It was always considered a special 
privilege to sing alone at the Harvest Thanksgiving, 
for the choir supper followed in the evening, and the 
gentlemen who came to it — especially the younger 
ones — always made a great deal of those boys who 
had taken any prominent part in the Church music. 

Charlie Ward was a much greater favourite than 
Willie— whom the others considered what they termed 
"cocky," or proud. 

" You are green to stand giving way to Taylor,*' 
said two or three of them to Charlie, who, anxious to 
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hide the disappointment he felt, only laughed it off^ 
saying, '* Let the Ducky quack ! I don't care ! " 

" Hyenas never do care," said one of the boys. 

"They cry sometimes,*' observed Willie, signifi- 
cantly. 

"They don't tell tales, anyhow," said Alfred Pres- 
ton, who was stooping down tying his shoe. 

" Who's been crying ? Who's been telling tales ? " 
asked the boys. 

" I know who's been telling tales," said a little boy, 
quite the youngest in the choir. "I saw Alfred Preston 
come out of the vestry this morning." 

" " Oh, he had been to confession ! " said one of the 
older ones, in a tone of contempt. 

" How many lies did you tell the priest ? " asked 
one of the boys who had been most indignant at 
Willie's promotion. 

"Go and ask him," said Preston, who had 
finished tying his. shoes, and now sprang up and 
moved towards the wicket. Most of the best boys in 
the choir were present, so he felt sure the conversation 
would not be allowed to go on. 

"Do you confess our sins, as well as your own ? " 
asked the same boy again. 
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" Shut up, and don't talk of what you don't under- 
stand," said one of the older ones. 

"Well, are we going to stand here and talk the 
whole evening, or are we going to play ? " said Willie, 
catching sight of his brother Ben, who,, with two* other 
young men, had come up to see the boys practise. 

"Quack, quack ! " cried Charlie, who had not for- 
gotten Willie's last speech. 

" That's a very stale joke," said Preston, who wa& 
a little afraid he might have hurt Willie's feelings, 
and only wished to keep all straight. 

The next few minutes were taken up in settling 
sides, for the boys wanted, that afternoon, to have a 
sort of rehearsal of the match.. Then the game began 
in good earnest, and all other interests were for a 
while forgotten. 

Willie was in luck that afternoon ; he had never 
played so well before. Meanwhile Charlie took the 
first bat for the opposition,, but not even at this last 
practice could he be steady. Instead of playing his 
best, he did nothing but laugh and joke, and was 
caught out directly. Willie, on the contrary, made 
splendid innings, and, amid much applause, carried 
his bat out with him. 
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his companion, who wore a large white comforter, 
although the afternoon was very mild. "It's a 
different sort of fun. My Uttle captain there looks 
really happy ; but the other is all for tomfoolery and 
nonsense." 

" He is Preston the organist's son," said Ben, " so 
he dresses well. But I don't think he's as good- 
looking as our Willie. Do you, now ? " he asked, 
turning to the third young man. 

" Perhaps not, Ben," said Tom. " But I under- 
stand what Hawker means ; I see it myself." 

Most of the choir-boys attended their own special 
Bible-class on Sunday afternoons. But Alfred had 
volunteered instead to take a class of little boys in 
the Sunday school. As he was walking slowly home, 
the Sunday after the cricket match, something hit 
him on the shoulder as he passed his uncle's house ; 
and, looking up, he saw Charlie peeping out of one 
of the top windows. 

. " I say, Alf," he called out. " Stop a bit, till I 
can come down. I want you." 

" I am going home," Alfred called back, for he 
by no means wanted Charlie. He had hoped to get 
a little quiet time for reading before tea, by going 
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straight home. So he walked on. But he had 
scarcely got to the end of the street before Charlie^ 
out of breath with his run, overtook him. 

" Why can't you stop for a fellow ? " he asked, 
panting. 

" I don't want any nonsense now, Charlie ; I 
want to be qui^t," 

" So do I," said Charlie, solemnly. 

Alfred did not look round, as he thought he was 
joking as usual. 

** I say, Alf " — and Charlie's voice was so serious 
that Alfred stared at him in surprise — ** I'm tired of 
it all, and I am so miserable." 

" Good-bye," thought Alfred, " to my quiet time." 
But he only said, " What is the matter now, Charlie? 
I never heard you speak like that before." 

" I've been in such a row again this morning," 
sighed Charlie. 

" What did you do ? " asked Alfred, prepared to 
hear of anything; for it was the common opinion 
among the boys that there was no limit to what 
Charlie might not do some day. 

" I took father's gun out, and somehow my foot 
slipped, and I fell down on it, and the stupid thing 
broke." 
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** Took uncle's gun ! Why, I've heard him tell 
you scores of times never to touch it. And on 
Sunday, too ! " said Alfred, really shocked. " Had 
you just got in from church ? " 

"Yes," said Charlie. "Dinner was not ready, 
and I only did it for a lark. I told the children next 
door I was going to be a soldier, and then I fetched 
the gun to astonish them." 

" I should think that you astonished uncle ! " said 
Alfred. 

He did not yet see that poor Charlie was very 
much subdued, and was only thinking what he could 
say to improve the opportunity. 

" I am so sick of it all," said Charlie, mournfully. 
** I am always getting rowed and getting licked, and 
I am sure I do try to be good — sometimes," he added, 
truthfully. " I think some fellows can be quiet and 
sit still without half the trouble I take, and then when 
I do try I catch it all the same." 

" Oh no, you don't," said Alfred. " You were not 
trying when you took uncle's gun. I dare say you do 
mean to sit still sometimes, only you forget." Then, 
rather shyly, he said, "CharUe, it isn't like talking 
to some of those other fellows. You won't laugh, 
will you ? But I do wish yo\x ^o\)X3i ^x^-^ ^<3Vi^\s.r 
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Charlie did not laugh. He said, "I do pray. I 
pray, when I go to church, the words in the chorister's 
book ; and I squeeze my eyes up ever so tight, and say 
it all. And then, when I sit down, something makes 
my thoughts go running all over the place, just as if 
I hadn't said it at all." 

" Do you confess it to God when you have done 
wrong ? " asked Alfred, who began to think he might 
be called to the work of a peacemaker, by showing 
Charlie the way to gain peace. 

" Yes, — no — ^not often," was the reply. 

"I wish you would," said Alfred. "You know 
what the boys were saying about me up at the cricket 
field. I wish you would go and speak to the Vicar." 

"Do you mean, go and tell him all the wrong 
things I do that worry me ? I always thought it was 
only Boman Catholics who confessed their sins to a 
priest." 

"Oh, that's different," said Alfred; "they're 
obliged to go. Their religion teaches that they 
can't be forgiven without." 

" Yes, I know," said Charlie. " There was a boy 
stopping with us once who was a Eoman Catholic ; 
and often, when he was going to do something wrong. 
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he'd stop, because he remembered he'd have to confess 
it. It seemed to me a poor sort of reason for doing 
right." 

" Yes," said Alfred, thoughtfuUy ; " I don't see 
how it can do much good, to drive a fellow to a thing 
like that. But it's different with us. It's all in the 
Prayer-book; and it says there that any one who 
wants it can have the * benefit of absolution and 
advice.' " 

" I should like the benefit of something that would 
help me to keep straight, well enough, I know ! "" said 
poor Charlie. " But I think I'd sooner not go to the 
Vicar. I should feel too funky to say a word to 
him." 

" You'd only feel funky beforehand," said Alfred. 
"You'd find him very kind, and quite glad to be asked 
to help you. But you could go to some other clergy- 
man, if you liked it better. The Prayer-book says, 
' any discreet or learned priest.'" 

"Well, I'll think about it. Perhaps I may some 
day. Can I come in to tea ? " 

" Yes, do," said Alfred. 

As they went in they found Charlie's father, Mr. 
Ward, who had come to have tea with the Prestons. 
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" What's the matter with you, Charlie ? " said his 
uncle, noticing the boy's unusually downcast look. 
'' Have you been in the wars ? " 

** Charlie has begun his soldiering at the wrong 
end," said his father. "He has yet to learn the 
soldier's first lesson, of obedience." Then, as the 
two boys went upstairs to Alfred's own little room, 
he gave Mr. Preston an account of Charlie's mis- 
demeanour, concluding, " It was not the breaking of 
the gun, but the disobedience, that I minded. How- 
ever, I gave him such a severe flogging — I do not 
think he will soon forget it." 

" You will do him no good by beating him," said 
the organist. " Fear of punishment will never keep 
Charlie from doing mischief, if there is any fun to be 
got out of it. It may make him sorry afterwards, 
but it won't prevent his doing it again. What he 
wants is principle. Give him a desire for goodness — 
a real wish to serve God. That is the only thing that 
wiU keep him straight." 

''Well, I hope the Vicar will do something for 
him in that way," said his father. ''If only he does 
not turn him out of the choir first ! " 

As soon as tea was .over, Willie came round, and 
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the three boys walked to church together. Charlie 
laughed very little all the way. He kept unusually 
still throughout the service, and Alfred noticed more 
than once that the Vicar seemed to be observing him. 
Just as. the boys began to scatter after service, the 
Vicar came into their vestry and called Charlie back. 
All the other boys cleared out at once, and, when 
they had got to a safe distance from the church, 
began speculating as to what Charlie had been up to 
now. 

" Let us wait for him," said Alfred to Willie, 
feeling as anxious about Charlie as if he had been his 
own brother. 

Willie's success at cricket the day before made 
him amiably disposed, and he waited willingly — httle 
thinking for what Charlie was detained. 

" Shut the door," the Vicar had said shortly, as 
Charlie stood with the handle in his hand, wondering 
sadly for which of his numerous undiscovered tricks 
he was now to be reproved and punished. He closed 
the door, but stood where he was, without venturing 
to draw nearer to the Vicar. 

"Is this some of your work. Ward?" said the 
Vicar, holding out to him an open book. 
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Charlie could only see a few pencil-marks from 
the place where he stood. But his conscience was 
quite clear about the hymn-book, so he replied 
promptly, "No, it's not." 

"Come nearer," said the Vicar. "Look at it 
well, and if you did it, be brave and own to it." 

Charlie advanced, and saw the rough sketch of 
something, half boy and half beast, with the title 
poor Willie had printed underneath. 

Not all the awe he felt could repress Charlie's 
sense of fun, and with a broad smile he said, " Indeed, 
I couldn't draw like that, sir. Ask any of the masters 
if I could. Besides, that's meant for a picture of me. 
r^n the Hyena, because the other chaps say I'm 
always laughing ! " 

" Have you seen it before ? " 

" No, never," said Charlie. 
' " Do you know who did it ? " 

"I know nothing about it," said Charlie, who, 
though he could guess pretty well whose workman- 
ship it was, had no wish to bring any one else into 
trouble. 

" I consider it a very serious offence," said the 
Vicar, "and can only hope that whoever did it will 
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acknowledge it at once. It must be one of the elder 
ones, I think ; but McArthur has seen it too, and says 
he knows nothing about it." 

Charlie and McArthur were always the two first 
boys on whom suspicion fell if anything went wrong 
in the choir. 

"You can go now," said the Vicar; and Charlie, 
only too glad for once not to be the one to be blamed, 
rushed out, and raced ojff to his cousin in his own 
light-hearted way. 

" What did the Vicar want ? " asked Willie. 

" Oh," said Charlie, " he only wanted to show me 
some dear little ducky's eggs he had found in the 
vestry, and he wondered who had been laying them." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The choir-boys were gathered in rather awful array. 
There were fourteen boys altogether, and all were 
present — summoned by a special message from the 
Vicar. 

The latter began by showing them the scribbling 
he had found in one of the Church hymn-books. He 
urged the boy who had done it to own it at once ; for, 
he said, though the offence itself was a grave one — 
the drawing having evidently been done during 
Divine Service — yet to hide a fault when it was 
committed was much worse. The Vicar then said he 
had spoken separately to those whom he had thought 
likely to be in fault, but no one would confess to 
having done it. He now intended asking all in turn ; 
unless, indeed, the guilty one would spare him the 
trouble by coming forward and owning to it. 

There was a pause ; no one moved or spoke, and 
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in the silence that followed, the ticking of the church 
clock sounded clear and loud. 

Then the Vicar turned round to the eldest present 
and said, " Do you know anything about it ? *' V No, 
sir," was the reply ; and the same question was asked 
fourteen times, receiving the same answer. Willie's 
heart was beating very fast, but he said, " No, sir," 
as steadily as any of the others. Preston had hesi- 
tated for an instant, but had given the same reply. 

"There is no doubt," said the Vicar, *'that some 
one has told a lie, but it is impossible for me to tell 
which. I will give him one more opportunity; but we 
will first kneel and ask God to help us." As they 
knelt down, the Vicar's eye fell on Charlie, who was 
certainly looking more frightened than any of the 
others. 

After a short earnest prayer, in which several of 
the boys joined with all their hearts, that the offender 
might be led to repentance and the innocent cleared, 
they stood up and once mare the Vicar addressed 
them. He spoke still more solemnly than before, 
pointing out how great and terrible a sin it was for 
a chorister, whose lips are dedicated to the service 
of God, to defile them by a false statement. 
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But his words were followed with the same result, 
every boy denying all knowledge of the mischief done. 
So they were dismissed, and left the church almost 
as puzzled as the Vicar, to know which of their number 
had brought them into trouble. 

Wilhe Taylor did not generally sing in the choir 
on Mondays. His mother being a laundress, he had 
to go out with the horse and cart that day to help the 
man who drove, by holding the reins and taking in 
messages. So, as soon as the Vicar released them, 
he had to run straight home, and most thankful he 
was for the excuse to escape from his companions. 

Alfred went into the church and stood by his 
father, who was practising on the organ. 

By-and-by the Vicar came round and asked Mr. 
Preston to stop while he told him he had failed to 
discover the culprit. "Do you think," he said, "it 
can be your nephew ? He certainly did not give me 
that impression when I spoke to him alone ; but he 
did not come to the Bible-class on Sunday, and has 
not seemed quite like himself since." 

" I believe Charlie's word, sir," said Mr. Preston. 
" I don't think he would tell a lie. My sister's 
cliildren are like pieces of quicksilver; you cannot 
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keep them still a moment. But they are all remark- 
ably truthful. If Charlie thought you suspected him 
he would be sure to look frightened ; for if his father 
heard of it, it would go hard with him." 

" I try not to suspect any one," said the Vicar; 
" but I own I am puzzled." 

Alfred, who had been listening, followed the Vicar 
as he went back across the church. 

" Please, sir," he said, *' I am quite sure Charh& 
did not do it. You know, sir, it was a caricature of 
him." 

" That is what he said, but I didn't quite un- 
derstand. However, I am rery glad to believie he is 
innocent." 

" He never does tell lies, sir. Even at home, 
when he has done anything wrong, he is always the 
first to make it known." 

" I'm very glad to hear it. I always liked Charlie. 
He has such a bright, sunny way with him ; but he is 
very troublesome at the choir practices — especially, 
I am afraid, when I am not there." 

*' He's not a bad fellow really, and you can talk to 
him quite seriously, and he'll listen to you sometimes. 
On Sunday he was quiet all the evening," said Alfred. 
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" Do you try and talk to him seriously? " asked 
the Vicar, with a kind smile. 

" Well, sir, last Sunday we were speaking about 
how hard it is to keep straight. I think, if you spoke 
to him, he would be glad to be helped." 

" I should be glad to help him to keep steadier," 
said the Vicar. " I am always sorry to have to be 
angry with Charlie, but he makes all the others 
naughty as well as himself. He shall come and see 
me, and we will talk about it." Then he added, 
" Have you any idea who it is that has done this 
scribbling ? I think you have." 

" I can only guess, sir ; but I would rather not say." 

'* Very well," said the Vicar. " Only, if you really 
have guessed, do what you can to get the person to 
own it. I am more grieved about it than I can say." 

'* So am I," thought Alfred; but he said nothing 
— only looked after the Vicar with a look which almost 
expressed the thought of his heart. — " I would have 
suffered a good deal myself before I would have dis- 
appointed you like this." 

And Willie ? His heart was full of shame and 
anger, vexation and remorse. Why had he ever 
touched the wretched pencil ? Why had he not owned 
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to it at once? Supposing the Vicar knew he had 
done the drawing, he would only have kept him back 
from singing the solo. And perhaps not even that, 
since there was only Charlie who could have taken 
his place, and Charlie had often done far worse things 
than scribbling in a hymn-book. 

But now — what had he done ? What would the 
Vicar say if he knew that twice over he had told that 
downright lie, which now he felt it impossible to 
<5onfess ? But was it impossible ? Could he not even 
now go to the Vicar and tell him all about it ? But 
he had denied it publicly, and so the avowal must be 
public too ! What would they all think of him ? To 
T)e disgraced before Charlie would be to make himself 
ihe subject of a thousand jests ; and before McArthur, 
and all the boys whom he had so often looked down 
upon and snubbed, — no he could not bear it. 

How he hated them all ! How he hated the vestry 
where he had drawn the fatal picture, and where he 
had told those lies ! He would leave the choir ; he 
would never enter that vestry again. Then came the 
thought of Alfred and Mrs. Preston, and their bright, 
cosy parlour. Ah ! if Alfred had not left him alone 
that evening, it would never have happened. He 
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thought he hated Alfred, too ; and he longed to run 
away, and never see any of them any more ! 

For one moment he did consider if he could 
not run away to sea hke boys about whom he had 
read ; but he remembered his mother. She need 
never know all this; and if she did, she would not 
despise him as all the others would. He would see 
if he could coax her to leave the neighbourhood. As 
for the solo, they must get some one else to sing that. 
He could not go and take his place, as if he were fit to 
sing to God, while those lies were heavy on his con- 
science. But he would not think of them. He would 
forget the church and enjoy himself. Other boys told 
lies and seemed jolly enough — why should not he? 
He would be glad to be out of the choir, and not to 
have to be so strait-laced and particular; and he 
would soon find other fellows to chum with instead 
of Alfred — ^Alfred, who had chosen to go with Charlie 
instead of with him on Wednesday ! Well, he could 
go with him always now ! 

But, spite of his efforts to be ''jolly " and not care, 
Willie's heart was very heavy ; and try as he would, 

he could not think upon any other subject but his 
miserable fall. 
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On the evening of the choir practice came a little 
note to Mr. Preston from Mrs. Taylor : — 

'^ Please excuse Willie to-night ; he has a bad 
cold." 

It would have seemed natural for Alfred to run 
round on his way home to see him, but the strong 
impression he had that he had recognized Willie's 
hand in the hymn-book made him feel shy of going. 

Wednesday night found Willie's place still vacant, 
and the next day the Vicar himself went round to 
call. Mrs. Taylor told him that Willie seemed very 
" sadly." That he had a bad cold ; that his eyes were 
as "red as fire," and looked as if he had been crying all 
day. She should have to send him into the country 
to his aunt's, if he did not get better soon, she said. 

" Ought he to be out this damp morning ? " said 
the Vicar. 

" Well, sir, you know boys of that age never will 
be kept in," said Mrs. Taylor ; " and he seems so cross 
and put out like. I don't contradict him more than 
I can help." 

As the Vicar was visiting in the parish that after- 
noon he saw Willi^in the distance, and hastening 
. iis steps to meet him, was surprised by the marked 
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and rude way in which the boy avoided him, — ^turning: 
quickly down a side street leading in the opposite 
direction. 

Before he went home the Vicar called in at the 
school, and made a great many inquiries of the 
master about the boys' drawings. He left, looking 
very grave, fojr he was no longer in doubt as to which 
of his choir-boys had dishonoured his calling and 
betrayed his trust. 

" I had thought so well of Taylor," he said. ** I 
am as sorry as if he had been my own child ! " 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Alfred put off seeking out Willie from day to day, 
hoping to come across him accidentally, or to see him 
once more in his place in the choir. No one sus- 
pected him except Charlie and Alfred Preston. Mrs. 
Preston, even, would not believe it. She was fond of 
Willie, and was quite angry with Alfred for doubting 
his friend. 

" I dare say it was the woman who cleans out the 
church," she said, cherishing remembrances of a 
rough copy of an original composition of her hus- 
band's, which had disappeared before her indis- 
criminating broom. But at the idea of this poor old 
woman being capable of sitting down deliberately to 
draw a caricature of him, Charlie laughed so much 
that he upset his cup of tea; and this created a 
diversion. 
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Although he could not bring himself to share in it, 
his mother's belief in Willie's innocence cheered Alfred 
up a little, and he went round on the morning of the 
match to see if Willie would come and play. He 
found him very cross and disagreeable. If Alfred 
had wanted him, why could he not have come before ? 
He had promised to go out somewhere else that 
afternoon. Besides, he was seedy, and didn't want 
to play. He hated matches when the clergy and 
ladies came to look on. There were several others 
who would be glad to take his place. He was going 
into the country the next day, and should be away 
for the Harvest Festival. "If your father catches 
me," he said, "he will want me to stop for the solo; 
so I mean to keep clear of him, and of the Vicar too, 
untU I go." 

Alfred could get no other answer from him, though 
he tried hard to persuade him that he was their best 
bat, that there would be no fun without him, that 
every one would ask where he was, etc. When he 
found all he said was useless, he stood up to go. 
Willie opened the door for him, and, just before he 
went out, Alfred turned and said earnestly, " Oh, 
Willie, if there's anything wrong, anything making 
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you unhappy, do put it right again. Couldn't you 
tell me, and let me help you ? " 

"I don't know what you mean," said Willie, 
angrily; and. he slammed the door violently, leaving 
Alfred outside. 

WilUe went away the next day. Another boy was 
sent up from the school to take his place, and most of 
the choir soon forgot all about him. 

The Vicar did not forget. When he had come to 
the conclusion that it was Willie who was guilty, his 
first impulse had been to send for him, and to see him 
alone. On consideration, however, he decided that 
it was better not to risk a third denial. Even if a 
confession of the fault were wrung from him, it would 
probably only harden his heart, since compulsory 
confession rarely has a good effect. He could only 
leave the matter in God's hands, and wait His time ; 
but daily he prayed for the poor boy who had sinned 
against light and against grace, that his wandering 
steps might be led back into the way of peace through 
the thorny path of penitence. 

The anthem for the Harvest Festival was changed, 
since neither the Vicar nor Mr. Preston wished for 
a solo, and Charhe would himself have shrunk from 
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singing it. He had never been fond of Willie, yet 
felt really sorry and distressed about him. How very 
seldom any of us can sin without in some way doing 
harm to others, or causing them sorrow ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The autumn came and went. The winter days had 
already begun to lengthen, when one day the Vicar 
returned home, tired and worn out, after a long after- 
noon's round of parochial visiting. 

There was a great deal ^f sickness about, and the 
clergy had more than ever to occupy their time and 
thoughts. 

" I think I have seen pretty well every one I need 
see to-day," the Vicar was saying. — Just then, the 
bell rang, and the servant came in to ask if he would 
speak to a poor woman, who said she had come from 
some one who was ill and wanted to see him. The 
Vicar went into the hall. 

*' I know your face," he said, " but I cannot recall 
your name." 

"My name is Taylor, sir," she said. "My poor 
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boy is very ill, and, though I scarcely like to ask it, 
I should be so thankful if you would come and see 
him. You know my boys, sir — Ben and Willie Taylor. 
My Willie used to sing in your choir, sir." 

"I know. I remember you perfectly now, Mrs. 
Taylor. Which of them is ill ? " 

" Willie, su\ He keeps on asking for you, till we 
think he seems quite lightheaded-like. I did want 
Ben to come for you, but he wouldn't come. He 
didn't like to trouble you, he said. He worritted a 
good bit about Willie leaving the choir, and taking to 
chapel instead of church, and he said he was ashamed 
to see you." 

" I have missed Ben," said the Vicar. " How 
long has Willie been ill ? " 

*'It's the fever, sir, that's so much about. I did 
want to fetch the minister to him from the chapel 
school, but he wouldn't see him. He said he wanted 
you, and nobody else." 

" I will come at once," said the Vicar. " Tell him 
I shall be there directly." 

" You are very kind, sir, I am sure. It will ease 
his mind a bit to know you are coming." 

When the Vicar reached the house, he found 
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Ben sitting in the kitchen. The latter rose as he 
entered, and asked him to go upstairs. With a kind 
word of greeting to Ben, he passed on. Willie was 
lying on a low bed. A lamp burned faintly on a table 
which held the medicine -bottles, cups, spoons, etc., 
common to a sick-room. 

As the Vicar entered, Willie half rose up in bed, 
and stared wildly round. 

'^ I want to get up," he said — " I want to get up. 
The Vicar won't come — ^he won't come." 

"I am here," said the Vicar. "If you lie down 
and keep still, I will stop and talk to you." 

The voice to which Willie had been accustomed 
long ago to yield obedience had still its old power 
over him. 

He was quiet instantly, and lay back with his 
eyes closed. The dim light and the wastings of fever 
made him look so changed, that the Vicar thought 
he should scarcely have recognized the boy. 

He knelt down by his side and prayed, while 
Willie lay quite still. When the Vicar rose, his 
eyes were still closed, but large tears were running 
down the white hollow cheeks. 

"Willie! my poor boy Willie ! " said the Vicar, 
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laying his hand gently on the boy's arm. Willie 
opened his eyes, and fixed them wistfully on the 
priest, who signed to Mrs. Taylor to leave them. 

" Are we alone ? " said WiUie. '* I thought you 
wouldn't come. I thought I should die if you didn't. 
I wanted so to see you. Oh, sir," he whispered, "it's 
all like a fire in my heart, burning me up. Oh, will 
God forgive me, sir ? Isn't there something in the 
Bible about hars and a burning fire ? I know what 
that means now. I have been so bad, sir," he con- 
tinued, still in a whisper; "but it was all after I told 
you the lies about the hymn-book. It's long ago now, 
but I've never been the same since." 

" You fell into a great sin, Willie. Have you ever 
sought God's pardon ? " 

" Yes, sir, but I didn't seem to get it. I have been 
so miserable, and then I tried to forget it by being 
careless and bad. But it stuck in my mind night 
and day, and I couldn't help thinking about it just 
when I was most gay." 

"Did you think about it because it made yon 
leave the choir, and the church, and all you had 
loved before ? Or did it ever come to your mind that 
jou had sinned against God, and by your sin had 
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* crucified the Lord Jesus afresh, and put Him to an 
open shame ' ? " 

*' I thought of that, sir ; " and the tears rolled down 
Willie's face again. " On Good Friday the chapel- 
people had a tea, and I got a ticket, and I thought 
I would go. But I couldn't help remembering how 
all the choir-boys would be in church, keeping the 
day so solemn and sad ; and when Ben came in from 
the Three Hours' Service I heard him singing over 
that verse — 

* Have we no tears to shed for Him, 
While soldiers scoff and Jews deride ? 
Ah ! look how patiently He hangs ; 
Jesns, our Love, is crucified/ 

And all the hymns we used to sing came back to me ; 
especially the one — ^you know, sir — ^ It was my pride 

— my pride ' " 

The Vicar finished it for him, as he lay back 
wearily. 

" It was my pride, my hardness, 
That hnng Him on the tree ; 
Those cruel nails, O Saviour, 
Were driven in by me. 
And often I have slighted 
Thy gentle voice that chid : 
Forgive me too. Lord Jesus ; 
I knew not what I did." 
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After a moment Willie continued, "I couldn't 
help crying ; and I went into the back yard so Ben 
shouldn't see me. But I burnt the ticket. I couldn't 
go to the tea." 

There was a long silence, and then the Vicar said 
gently, "And now you are going to bring all your 
pride and all your sins to Jesus Christ ; and, looking 
away from yourself, you are going to see Him on that 
Cross, shedding His Precious Blood that they may all 
be cleansed and forgiven. God has promised to 
forgive all true penitents; and I will pray for you 
that your sorrow may be real and lasting, and that 
you may be willing to bear anything, so that you may 
be at peace with God." 

Before the Vicar left, he knelt once more and 
taught Willie to pray, " Saviour of the world, who 
by Thy Cross and Precious Blood hast redeemed us, 
save us, and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, 
Lord." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Mrs. Taylor almost reproached herself for haying 
left her boy alone with the Vicar, when she came back 
and found how exhausted and sad he seemed. But 
he soon fell asleep, and when, later on, he woke, he 
took the tea she had prepared for him, and seemed 
calmer and more at rest than he had been for a long 
time. The fretful impatience that had so tried his 
mother and Ben now gave way to a subdued gentle- 
ness, which alarmed Mrs. Taylor and made her think 
he must be much worse. 

"You must try and cheer up a bit,'* said the 
doctor. " You don't look as if you could smile if you 
tried." 

Sin had quenched the joy of Willie's young life 
for a time, and it was a dark and sorrowful path back 
into the light. The Vicar came in constantly and 
helped Willie to pray, but he dared not give him the 
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message of peace until repentance had wrought its 
work in his soul. . 

It was easier for Willie to bear bodily pain now 
the weight of his sad secret was off his mind. Whilst 
he had held his tongue, his bones were consumed 
away through his daily complainings ; for God's Hand 
was heavy on him day and night. Now he was ex- 
periencing the first relief to a burdened conscience, 
and this had its effect even upon his health, which 
began from this time to mend slowly. 

He almost dreaded the return to his old life, with 
all its temptations and troubles. 

At one time it had seemed as if God were about 
to take him to that new life where penitence will be 
crowned with everlasting righteousness. And when 
his painful and humbling confession was made, and 
the words of pardon and absolution were ringing in 
his ears, he almost longed to die that he might sin 
no more. 

But the love that had given him time to repent, 
now gave him years in which to amend. It was the 
will of God that he should come out of his sick-room, 
and face his old companions, and his old ensnaring 
temptations. There were many crosses and humilia- 
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tions in his path, and he found that forgiveness 
csLimot undo the past; but he took all sufferings and 
trials as due to him, and bore them patiently and 
uncomplainingly. He had laid that sore trouble of 
his sins, which was too heavy for him to bear, on the 
One who is mighty to save, and humbly he resolved 
that he would for the future bear the cross bravely 
after that Master, who had indeed shown Himself a 
Saviour to him. How he realized now, as he had 
never done before, that Jesus is indeed " The Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sins of the world ! " 

One word more about our two young friends — 
Alfred and Charlie. 

Oharhe did not forget the " serious *' conversation 
he had held with Alfred, neither did he neglect his 
promise to " think about it." Should he, or should 
he not, accept the help which the Church offered him 
in his difficulties and perplexities ? 

It need hardly be said — with so good a friend to 
advise and help him — that the answer was in the 
affirmative. And one afternoon found him walking 
with Alfred to the church, having made up his mind 
to ask the help of God's minister, and receive the 
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blessed assurance of pardon for the sins that harassed 
and troubled him. 

Next morning, as the choir led the Psalms, two 
of their number, at least, entered more fully than 
ever before into those words of thanksgiving : " Praise 
the Lord, my soul, and forget not all His benefits : 
Who forgiveth all thy sin, and healeth all thine in- 
firmities. . . . Look how wide also the east is from 
the west : so far hath He set our sins from us. . . . 
Praise thou the Lord, my soul.** 



IV. 
JAMIE'S FLIGHT. 



" XXtiieti Kft f^ts fui^fti^ Ho ^unser atOi titixit after tlsfyttaui' 

ntU : far t^ts <^an he fiOelr." 



HOLY COMMUNION. 



» -1 



CHAPTEE I. 

"Do you know what a mission is, nurse? Albert 
says there is to be a mission at his church, and I 
don't know what that means." 

"You had no business to go talking to Albert, 
Miss Esther. How often must I tell you not to go 
into the kitchen ? You are nearly as disobedient as 
your brothers. I never knew such children ! As to 
Master Jamie, he is enough to drive any one silly." 

" What do you think Jamie did at tea to-night ? " 
said the child, thinking it prudent to reserve further 
inquiries for a future occasion. " Alec dropped one 
of his shoes, and he could not see it anywhere, and 
then we found Jamie had put it into the kettle, and 
there it was boiling away in the hot water. We 
thought the tea tasted rather funny. Alec was so 
cross.'* 

" I think he might well be cross, I should be 
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ashamed, if I were you, of laughing at such con- 
duct." 

" I think it was fun," said Esther ; and she ran 
away to find her brothers. " Jamie ! Alec ! what is 
a mission ? " she asked. 

" It's preaching to the blacks," said Jamie. 
"It can't be that," returned Esther, "because 
Albert says there is going to be a mission at a church 
somewhere in this neighbourhood, and there are no 
blacks here." 

"Look at yourself in the glass ! " said Jamie. 

" Every one knows what a mission is," said Alec, 
who never acknowledged ignorance, and who invariably 
contradicted whatever Jamie said. " It is when there 
is a black man to preach." 

" Oh, I should like to hear a black man preach ! " 
said Esther. " I wish papa would let us go to church. 
I hate our stupid old chapel." 

" That's because you have to keep quiet there," 
said Jamie. 

" If Esther keeps quiet there, it is more than you 
do," said Alec. "You fidgeted me to death last 
Sunday. I wished I had been near enough to kick 
you, to keep you still." 
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" If you had, both your slippers would have gone 
into the kettle to-night instead of one/' said Jamie. 

" Here comes the other/' said Alec, taking it oflf 
and throwing it across the room at his brother. 

Jamie caught it, and returned it with such force 
that it struck Alec on the forehead, and in an instant 
their play was turned into a quarrel. Missiles went 
flying from one to the other in real earnest, in 
spite of their, little sister's entreaties and expostula- 
tions. At last Jamie, always the unlucky one, threw a 
heavy book at Alec, which struck a large glass fern-shade 
that stood in the window, and shattered it to pieces. 

" There ! look what you've done," said Alec, 
flushed with anger. "You've hurt my head, and 
smashed the glass too." 

"I don't care," said Jamie; "I wish it had been 
the oth^r way." 

" What is all this noise about ? " said a voice from 
the hall ; and as the boys' angry voices were still 
raised in dispute, their father came in. 

" Can't you boys be quiet and peaceable for an 
hour?" he said. '* There is nothing but quarrelling 
going on from morning to night." Then, seeing the 
broken glass, he demanded sternly which of them had 
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done it. " It is perfectly disgraceful," he said, "that 
boys of your age cannot behave like gentlemen. As 
for you, Jamie, you are not fit to be trusted anywhere 
out of the schoolroom." 

" Alec began it," muttered Jamie. 

" Don't answer," said his father. " Get some 
books, and sit down and read them quietly, and don't 
let me hear any more talking till you go to bed. 
Indeed," he said, as he went out of the room, " bed 
is the only safe place for Jamie. I never knew such 
a boy for mischief." 

Alec sat down at once with a book, although he 
had not the slightest intention of reading, and Jamie 
walked restlessly about the room, wishing he had 
something to do. 

" Go and help Albert to clean the knives," said 
Alec, in a mocking tone ; "he is the best company 
for you." 

" So he is," said Jamie ; " he's much more intelli- 
gent than you are." And he strolled off to seek their 
page, Albert, with whom — boy-fashion — ^he had made 
great friends the last time he had been at home for 
the holidays. 

Jamie found Albert busy by himself in the back 
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room, as the butler was reading aloud to the other 
servants in the front kitchen. 

" What have you been doing, Master Jamie ? ** 
said Albert. "I never heard such a noise. What 
was it you broke?" 

*' The glass fern-shade," said Jamie. " Alec and 
I were having a row. I hate him ! " 

" Hate your own brother ! " said the boy, sur- 
prised. "I've only got one brother, and we never 
had an angry word." 

" Well," said Jamie, " I know there are some 
fellows at school I should never quarrel with. But 
Alec aggravates me so : perhaps your brother is never 
like that to you." 

" He is ill in bed now," said Albert ; " and when 
I go to see him on Sundays, he speaks as kind and 
gentle as a mother." 

" I thought you went to church on Sundays," said 
Jamie, perching himself on the table, and watching 
Albert work the knife-cleaner. 

" So I do now," he said. " There's a mission at 
the church next week : do you know what that is ? 
I asked Miss Esther, but she didn't know. Perhaps 
chapel-people don't have missions." 
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" I don't belong to chapel any more," said Jamie. 
" I was confirmed last term at school. There were 
a lot of boys done, and I didn't want to be different to 
them. We had to say our catechism with Scripture 
proofs ; and I had learnt that at school, so I was all 
right. One of the masters wrote to the governor 
about it, but I suppose he was too busy to answer, 
for he made no objection." 

"Won't you come to our church on Sunday, 
then ? " said Albert. 

" I don't know. It's funny ; I don't know why, but 
it makes me feel miserable whenever I do go to 
church, or hear people talk about God. I can't sit 
still. I want to hear, and yet I don't like listening." 

"Well, that is odd, now," said Albert. "I have 
not been long to church, because no one at home 
went ; but I never feel so happy as I do in church." 

" Perhaps you are better than I am," said Jamie. 
" Good night ; I must go now." And he slipped off the 
table, and ran upstairs. 

It was the old uncomfortable feeling that made 
Jamie stop talking, and go away. He did want 
to be good, and when he heard the histories in the 
Bible of the apostles, and the disciples of our Lord, 
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he often had a longing to follow in their steps. At 
the same time, he was conscious that something kept 
him back, he hardly knew what it was. 

He had thought at school that confirmation would 
help him, and he had prayed more since, and read 
his Bible oftener. But confirmation does not work 
as a charm. We must act it out in our lives ; and 
since he had been at home, he had done nothing but 
quarrel with his brother Alec. The desire he had 
begun to feel of serving Christ seemed to fade away, 
and he lost almost as much as he had before gained. 
The vexation of knowing himself in the wrong seemed 
to irritate him all the more, and even the servants 
said, " Master Jamie's temper and ways were more 
trying than ever." 

No one could have guessed that beneath all his 
waywardness there was a craving for peace and 
holiness — a real hungering and thirsting after that 
righteousness which comes from God alone. 

Alec was generally at the bottom of all the scrapes 
and troubles the boys got into. But, nevertheless, 
the blame fell upon Jamie. Alec, for instance, would 
bring in fireworks; Jamie would let them off, and the 
blackened walls of the newly papered room were 
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naturally attributed to him. At another time. Alec 
would go on teasing his brother in a low tone at 
dinner ; and when Jamie at last burst out into pas- 
sionate retort, it was not to be wondered at that he 
should be the one silenced and rebuked. 

One day everything had gone wrong with Jamie- 
He had begun by romping with the little ones in the 
nursery, with the good intention of making things 
pleasant for them. But he accidentally knocked one 
of them down, and the crying and lamentations this 
occasioned brought nurse up in a state of high indig- 
nation ; so Jamie, feeling very cross, went off to his 
own room, determined to go out by himself and skate 
in the park. 

Unfortunately, the same idea had occurred to 
Alec, who, finding one of his skates broken, owing to 
Jamie's having one day used it as a hammer, con- 
sidered that he had a right to wear Jamie's skates, 
and had gone off with them accordingly. 

When Jamie found his skates were gone he soon 
guessed what had become of them, and also Alec's 
reason for taking them. '* BUt he gave me the skate 
himself to knock a nail into one of his own boxes," he 
said, bitterly and angrily. " It is too bad," 
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However, there was no help for it ; he must give 
up the projected pleasure. His irritation soon found a 
vent in teasing his sister Esther until they were both 
quite out of temper. Jamie was the first to recover 
himself, and, wishing to make friends, he tried to 
make peace by offering Esther his new penknife as a 
peace-offering ; but as she declined it with scorn, and 
refused altogether to be pacified, he cast about for 
some fresh occupation, and finally decided that it 
would be a good time to go and see Albert's brother, 
of whom the little page was always talking. 

He did not know the exact address of this brother, 
yet was shy of asking Albert about it, for fear he 
might guess his intention of giving the sick lad his 
new half-crown. For Jamie shrank from gratitude 
with the pride that dislikes praise as much as 
blame. 

He therefore set out alone to find the house. He 
knew the name of the street — at least, so he thought 
— ^buf not the number, and after knocking at a great 
many doors and inquiring for a boy called "Hawker,'* 
he was forced to give up the quest and go home 
again. 

He was late for dinner, and his father spoke 
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sharply to him, and asked him what was the use of 
his having a watch. Alec came in still later, but Dr. 
Macdonald had expended his wrath on Jamie, and 
therefore said but little to Alec as he took his place. 

" I've broken one of your straps," said Alec, across 
the table, to Jamie. 

" How dare you take my skates at all ! " said 
Jamie, in an angry voice. 

** It's no use your trying to skate," said Alec, stiU 
quietly ; ''you only tumble about like a man in a sack. 
You had better let me keep them altogether." 

''You shan't touch them again," said Jamie, who 
was sensitive on the subject of his awkwardness. 

"I shall. I'm going to use them again this after- 
noon. You broke mine, you know." 

"I didn't," said Jamie. 

" How can you tell such a lie ? " began Alec ; but 
Jamie's clenched fists and passionate looks stopped 
him. 

" Be quiet, boys, this moment ! " said their father. 

"I won't be quiet," said Jamie, who was far too 
angry to know what he was saying. 

" Jamie, do you hear me? " said his father. " Be 
quiet, or leave the room." 
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**He called me a liar ! '* said Jamie, passionately, 
*' I won't stand it!'' 

*' Leave the room, Jamie, this moment,*' said his 
father, angrily. 

" I shall not leave the room," said Jamie. *'It's 
Aleo who ought to go ; it's all his fault." And he flew 
round the table and sprang at Alec, who only laughed 
provokingly, and warded off the blow. 

His father caught hold of Jamie. *' You turn 
the house into a perfect bear-garden ! " he said, 
accompanying his words with a sounding box on 
the ear. 

Crimson with fury and shame, Jamie dashed 
past Albert and the butler, who were waiting, and flew 
up the stairs into his own room. There he burst 
into such loud sobs and cries that the little ones in 
the nursery were quite frightened, not knowing what 
it could be. 

*' Papa always takes Alec's part," he said, still 
sobbing and stamping about the room. "I won't 
stand it any longer. I will not stay at home to be 
insulted like this — ^before the servants, too ! How dare 
he strike me ! He shall not have another chance. \ 
wiU go away and leave everybody. They will be 
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sorry when they can*t find me. I will go away, and 
never, never come back ! " 

He locked the door, and then began taking from 
the drawers the things he thought he must carry 
with him. He took his box of chemicals, a ther- 
mometer, and an old clock, which he had bonghi 
cheap because it would only go if laid on its face. 
" They are rather heavy," he thought ; " but I shan't 
want much besides." 

He stuffed two or three clean handkerchiefs into 
his pocket, and a comb, and with one of his shirts 
covered up his precious thermometer. 

Then his eye fell upon his Bible. Should he take 
that ? He hesitated for a minute. Then he thought 
of stories he had read of soldiers and sailors dying 
brave deaths, and having with them at their last 
moments the little Bible given them by an old mother. 
Jamie's Bible had been a gift from his mother, and 
she had died when he was away at school, and would 
never know, he thought, what he was doing now. 
But he would still take her Bible ; so he put it up 
with the clock. Then, finding some string handy in 
one of the drawers, he tied up his bundle. 

This done, he sat down to rest. He would not go 
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then. It would be better to wait till it was dark,, for 
he did Aot wish any one to see him in his present' 
plight, with great red blotches where the tears had 
stained his usually pale face. 

Presently he heard his father call him. ^' Jamie ! 
I want you." 

Jamie was too proud to answer, and Dr. Mac- 
donald called again. He was very much vexed with 
himself for having struck the boy, and he thought 
perhaps it might soothe him to go in the carriage 
with him, while he made his round of afternoon visits 
to his patients. The boys always considered it a 
treat tor do this. 

" Jamie ! " he called again. But there was no 
reply. The horses were impatient. Alec came 
across the hall. 

" Oh, may I come with you, father ? " he said ; " I 
am quite ready. It would take Jamie ever so long to 
get dressed. 

" I wanted Jamie,*' said his father. " But never 
mind ; if he doesn't choose to answer, you may come. 
Jump into the carriage." 

And Jamie, peeping out behind the window curtain, 
saw them drive off, and thought it a fresh grievance 
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that Alec should have gone out that afternoon with 
his father. • 

" I wonder why he called me, just to tell me 
that ! " said the boy, hardening his heart still more 
against his father and brother. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

It had grown dark, and there was a clatter of tea- 
things being carried up into the nursery, when Jamie 
gently unlocked the door, and with his bundle in 
one hand crept noiselessly down. He heard Albert 
whistling down the kitchen stairs, and ashamed of 
being seen by him, after he had witnessed his 
disgrace at dinner, he gave up the idea of going out 
at the back, but let himself gently through the hall 
door. 

Jamie was well out of the square, and had walked 
the length of several streets, before it occurred to him 
that he had no plan of action. He wandered aimlessly 
about for some time, imtil, as he was strolling down 
a quiet street, and had just taken out his watch to 
see what time it was, he was accosted by a nice-look- 
ing boy about his own age. 

'* Can you tell me the hour ? " asked the boy. 
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Jamie answered promptly. 

" Thank you," said his new acquaintance ; " I must 



run." 



*' Where are you going?" said Jamie, glad of 
having some one to speak to. 

'* I'm going to church ; there's a mission going 
on," said the boy ; and then nodding to Jamie, ran on. 

'* I wonder what a mission is ? " thought Jamie. 
" I'm sure Alec knew nothing about it." 

Following the boy as he thought, Jamie came to a 
church. But it was closed, and the iron gates would 
not yield, though he pushed hard. So he wandered 
on a little further, and there, just before him, stand- 
ing out a little from the surrounding houses, he saw 
another church, lit up within. 

The door stood open, and a number of people were 
pressing in, as Jamie drew near. Curiosity led him 
to linger about, for he did not like to go in on account 
of his bundle. So he stood by, and watched others 
pass from the cold dark street into the warmth and 
light within. Presently a man came out and spoke 
to one or two who, like Jamie, were standing about 
the door. One was a poor man, who had drawn a 
Bath'Chebir up outside the church, and, whilst waiting 
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for the service to be over, stood inside the shelter 
oi the outer porch. 

** Won't you come in ? " the verger said. 

The poor man shook his head, and Jamie drew 
back into the darkness for fear he, too, should be 
noticed. 

" Cold night," said the Bath-chair man to Jamie. 

" Yes," said Jamie. *' Is there some one black 
preaching in there ? " 

"I don't think so," said the man. "But when I 
was in there yesterday, the preacher told us that we 
were worse than the blacks, — just a lot of heathen, for 
all the good we did in the world." 

As he spoke, the door swung open again, and one 
of the clergy came out. 

" Withers, come into church ; your Bath-chair 
can take care of itself," he said. Then, glancing at 
Jamie, " If you are not going on any errand you had 
better come in, too ; you can put your bundle under 
the seat." 

He held the door open, and they both passed in. 
Jamie felt quite dazzled by the brightness of the 
church; but he hid his bundle as directed, and sat 
down. Some very hearty singing was making the 
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walls ring again. A hymn-book was pushed into his 
hands, and he tried as well as he could to join. Next 
foUowed some earnest prayers from the missioner, and 
Jamie soon xmderstood that the service was held, not 
on behalf of the heathen, but rather with a view of 
seeking and saving those who, in this Christian land^ 
had strayed away into yet more hopeless darkness — 
for it is better not to have known what light is, than, 
after knowing it and seeing it, to turn back into the 
darkness and to choose it rather than the light. 

Jamie had for a time forgotten his troubles in the 
deep interest he took in the scene around him. There 
were gathered together, in large numbers, rich and 
poor, old and young, and he thought he had never 
seen so reverent and attentive a congregation. 

When the last hymn had been sung, the Vicar of 
the church gave out notices of the various services 
that would be held there during the week, after which 
the mission preacher went into the pulpit and began 
to speak. 

He took as his subject, " The Love of God." Having 
briefly told the story of the Prodigal Son, he con- 
trasted God*s love to us with our love to Him ; the 
love of the Crucified with the work of the crucifiers* 
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He spoke with a simple eloquence that moved many 
hearts, as he pleaded the patient love of Jesus, ever 
waiting to satisfy His children with the true bread 
from heaven, whilst they are feeding themselves upon 
the husks of this world's pleasures and cares. He 
pleaded the yearning Heart of Jesus, when, in place 
of unity and love amongst His loved ones, He see& 
them, like the elder brother in the parable, kept away 
from the feast by jealousy and strife. **0h, brothers 
and sisters in Christ," he continued, "leave the 
citizens of this world to take care of their bodily 
wants and worldly pleasures, and return to your 
Heavenly Father ! He is ready to receive you. He 
will embrace you. He will absolve you — ^putting 
upon you a robe of righteousness woven on a cross 
of shame. He has prepared a feast for you better 
than a fatted calf — even the Lamb of God Himself, 
' that taketh away the sins of the world.' Make up 
your petty quarrels, and put aside all self-seeking 
and disputes ; for * God is love ; and he that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him; and this 
commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also.' " Another hymn was^ 
sung at the close of the address, and then all wha 
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did not care to stay for the after-service moved 
quietly out. 

Jamie, who had been listening intently throughout 
the sermon, was sorely perplexed what to do next. 
If he had followed the promptings of his conscience, 
he would have gone straight out of the church to his 
own home, and have made it up with Alec. But pride 
came in the way. If he went home now, they would 
only think his staying out late an additional offence, 
or misunderstand him if he attempted to expli^in 
what had happened. No, indeed ! He thought he 
could never do that. He pictured Alec's sneers and 
taunts, if he professed to have returned through hear- 
ing a sermon. It would be of no use. He argued to 
himself that he could never love Alec, and therefore 
he could never love God. He felt he should quarrel 
with Alec again the very next day. No, now that he 
had come away he would stop away. 

Still, he thought he would not go far from the 
church, as he should like to see more of the mission. 
He followed the man with the Bath-chair until he 
had seen him help out the lady that had occupied 
it. Then he went up to him, and trying to assume 
£b manly air, said — 
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*' Your name is Withers, I ihmk ? *' 

"You are about right there," answered the man. 

*'Look here," said the boy ; " can I sleep at your 
house to-night, for I've nowhere to go ? " 

The man looked at him suspiciously. ** You have 
run away from school, I can see," said he. 

**Then you can see wrong," said the boy, "for I 
haven't." 

" Where's your mother ? " said the man, who was 
Blowly drawing the chair along, 

" She's dead," said Jamie, shortly. 

" And your father ? " 

" He doesn't want me," said Jamie. 

" Then you must be a bad boy, or he must be a 
bad man," said Mr. Withers, who was putting his 
pipe into his mouth. 

At any other time Jamie would have felt inclined 
to knock down any one who had spoken in that way 
of his father. He had an imcomfortable sensation, 
however, that the man was at least right in his 
first surmise, so he said nothing, but walked on by 
his side. 

" If you're coming- with me," said Mr. Withers, 
** I tell you what it is. You tell me your name true. 
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and where your father lives, and why you don't go 
home, and then I'll give you a bed if I approve." 

"I can't tell you anything," said Jamie; "so 
good-bye." 

" No, no," said the man, catching hold of his 
arm. "You stop with me, or 111 call the police. 
Now, look here, youngster ; have you been thieving, 
or any such thing ? " 

Jamie felt frightened. "I haven't; indeed I 
haven't," he said. *' I've come away from home 
because of my brother. They are all very unkind 
to me, and I wanted to get away." 

" What have you got in that bundle ? Stop ! 
let me have a look." 

Jamie yielded in fear and trembling. The man 
looked carefully at everything, and Jamie did not 
notice that he read his name in fuU both on the shirt 
and in the little Bible. 

" AU right," he said. '* Look here, my boy, I'll 
give you a clean, comfortable bed to-night ; but what 
are you going to do to-morrow ? " 

*' I'm going to the mission again," said Jamie, 
simply. 

They reached the house and went into a little back 
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room. There was a fire smouldering in the grate. 
This was soon made to blaze up, and then Mr. 
Withers busied himself about supper. 

Jamie thought it would be dignified to address a 
few remarks to his host. *' How did the clergyman 
know your name ? " he asked. 

*'He gave it to me,*' said the man. ''No, that's 
telling a story, because he gave me the name of 
Joseph — and he called me Withers." 

** Why, you look ever so much older than he 
does," exclaimed Jamie. ''Didn't you have your 
name given you when you were a baby ? " 

Mr. Withers sat down to the table before replying. 
** I never was christened as a baby," he said. "My 
parents, they were chapel-folk. But when I learnt 
what Baptism meant, that clergyman you saw he 
said, *Come and be baptized now, Withers,* and so 
I did." 

"My father goes to chapel," said Jamie. "He 
is a Presbyterian, and we were all baptized as babies 
by the old Scotch minister." 

"You remind me," said Mr. Withers, "of the 
story we heard to-night of the Prodigal Son.'* 

"I should like to feed on the Bread of Life,*' said 
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Jamie, who was only thinking of the spiritual applica- 
tion of the parable; ''but though I have been con- 
firmed, I never went to the Communion. I think I 
should like to get up early to-morrow, and go to the 
service they said would be Holy Communion." 

"Til wake you, but you'd better come back here 
afterwards. Now I'll show you where to sleep.'* 

He took the lamp, and lighted Jamie into the 
front bedroom. Here everything, though common, 
was clean and comfortable, as Mr. Withers had 
said. 

" Who sleeps here generally ? " asked Jamie. 

" When my missus is at home, and all the young 
ones too, we sleep here ourselves. But she has' 
gone into the country now to stay a bit with her 
mother." 

"I didn't know you were married," said Jamie, 
" I'm very glad your wife is not at home." 

''That's more than I am," said Mr. Withers. 
"I'll call you in the morning ; " and, saying '' Good 
night," he left Jamie by himself. 

He went back into the other room, and lit another 
pipe, which he smoked slowly while he considered what 
he ought to do with regard to his young visitor. 
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He was shrewd enough to see that the boy was 
telling the truth about himself. 

He had taken note, too, that his name was Mae- 
donald. But he decided that for the present he 
would not interfere, he would let things take their 
course. 

So long as the boy stayed with him, he could come 
to no harm, and would probably, before long, tell him 
everything. 

Meanwhile Jamie, tired as he was, sought in vain 
to sleep. His discomfiture at the dinner-table, and 
subsequent flight, kept recurring to his mind, and he 
vainly turned his thoughts instead to the mission 
church and the mission preacher, and the service he 
hoped to go to next morning. He had never been 
taught to examine his conscience each night, nor to 
confess and ask pardon for the faults of the day, 
before he slept. 

So he went through his usual little form of prayer 
and got into bed, not realizing the sinfulness of the 
pride and disobedience and anger that were driving 
him, not only from an earthly parent, but from the 
tender heavenly Father whose laws he was breaking, 
and whose love he was disregarding. 
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He was, it is true, conscious of a feeling of un- 
happiness, but that, he said to himself, was Alec's 
fault. He could not keep himself from wondering 
how the people at home took his disappearance. 
"Perhaps they will think I am drowned,'* he thought, 
"and then they will be sorry." With which consoling 
reflection he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

Jamie awoke next morning wondering where he was, 
and what had happened. And as he recalled the 
events of the day before, he felt a certain exultation 
at the strange position in which he found himself. 
He jumped up and dressed quickly. His friend was 
quite ready to put him in the way of finding the 
church, and he started oflf, quite happy and contented. 

The same boy who had asked him the time the 
night before was going into the church as Jamie 
entered, so he followed him, and sat at the further 
end of the same bench. There were not nearly so 
many present as there had been the night before, 
but the quiet and reverence made Jamie very atten- 
tive. He found a Prayer-book in the seat, and open- 
ing it, he followed the prayers with great earnestness. 

As the service proceeded, he began to feelthat 



1 
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longing for purer, better things which he had often 
experienced before. When the Commandments were 
recited, and the people aU prayed, "Lord, have mercy 
upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law," it 
suggested itseK to him for the first time that he might 
be guilty of breaking the fifth, if not some of the other 
Commandments; and then came a sharp twinge at 
his conscience, for " By the law is the knowledge of 
gin." 

He had come at that early hour to church, with 
a vague idea that he might, if he chose, receive the 
Blessed Food of which the preacher of the night 
before had spoken. He felt a wish to do so, and had 
been confirmed; was not that enough? But the 
invitation he now heard read out showed him his own 
deficiencies. For those who were to partake of 
angels' food must ''repent them of their sins, and 
be in love and charity with their neighbours, and 
intend to lead a new life, following the command- 
ments of God, and walking from henceforth in His 
holy ways." 

He felt more fit to join in the humble confession 
of sin that followed. 

Already the burden of his unworthiness was 
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intolerable, and the remembrance of his sins grievous. 
But still he shrank from taking to himself the words 
of absolution and the " comfortable words " that 
followed, for he knew that he was still cherishing 
unforgiving feelings towards his brother, and he had 
been taught that, unless we freely pardon others, we 
cannot expect forgiveness ourselves. 

The "service went on, and now came the most 
solemn prayer of all — the Prayer of Consecration. 
And as the words, " This is My Body," '* This is 
My Blood," fell on Jamie's ear, he instinctively bowed 
his head in reverential awe. 

And, in the hushed pause that followed, there rose 
up before the vision of his soul a cross, to which 
was nailed a bleeding, dying Form, while around stood 
oruel soldiers and a mocking crowd ; and he seemed 
io hear a faint voice utter the words of love, " Father, 
forgive them." 

At this moment the choir began to sing softly and 
sweetly the notes of the Agnus Dei, " Lamb of God, 
that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us." 

The communicants went quietly up to the altar 
and knelt there, and as Jamie noticed the boy> who 
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knelt near him, rise from his knees, and also pass up 
the aisle, he started and looked round. 

Yes, it was indeed so ; he was the only one shut 
out from that feast of love. A feehng of loneliness and 
longing came over him, and, unknown to himself, 
the language of his heart was, *' I perish with hunger." 

All was over, and Jamie rose from his knees and 
went out into the porch, where he again came across 
the boy whose privileges he had just been envying.. 
He was standing there, looking at some notices that 
were nailed up by the door. 

" Good morning,*' he said ; and Jamie, glad to 
renew his acquaintance, returned the salutation, and 
added — 

" Do you belong to this church ? " 

"Yes; I belong to the choir," said the \Dther.^ 
*' Only I'm afraid my voice is breaking, so I don't 
sing at these early morning services." 

" Oh, are you in the choir ? That must be jolly," 
said Jamie. 

"You've only come here since the mission ? " said* 
his new friend. " I don't know you by sight." 

" I was never here before last night, but I shalL 
aiwsbjB come now," said Jamie. 
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" What's your name ? " said the choir-boy. 

'* My name — oh, well — what's yours ? " said Jamie, 
getting red in spite of himself. 

" My name is Alfred Preston," answered the boy, 
"and I live in New Street. My father plays the 
organ at this church. Isn't it a beauty ? " 

" Yes, it is," said Jamie. " I wish my father were 
an organist. I can play a little, but only on the 
harmonium," 

"I can play the harmonium, too," said Alfred. 
** But I must get home to breakfast now. Are you 
going home ? " 

"Yes — no — yes; that is," said Jamie, getting red 
^nd hot, " I am going to breakfast. Good-bye." 

"What a funny chap!" said Alfred Preston to 
himself ; and he thought no more about the matter. 

Jamie found some breakfast ready, which he soon 
demolished. Then a difficulty occurred to him. He 
wondered what Mr. Withers meant to charge him. 
He had very vague ideas of the cost of a bed and 
breakfast. He knew what money he had with him. 
It seemed a good deal to him, but he was not at all 
sure how far it would go. 

He had five shilHngs in his purse — ^the little purse 
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Esther had given him ; and he had half a crown in 
his pocket — ^the very half-crown that was to have gone 
to Joseph Hawker, Albert's sick brother. **It was 
just as weU I didn't find him," thought Jamie ; and 
then, with that remembrance, came the recolleetioni 
of Albert, and his love for his brother, and next,, 
a sickening longing to see all the people at home. 

It seemed years since he had parted from thenu 
He began to wonder for the first time whether Esther 
would cry when she found he had gone, and whether 
she would be sorry now that she had not made peace 
with him, and taken the penknife. Unless he went 
home and forgave Alec, how could he ever go to the 
Holy Communion ? And as these sad and perplexing 
thoughts filled his mind, he could hardly keep back 
his tears. What a struggle was going on within him ! 
He knew he was sinning, and yet he wanted so much 
to be good; he wanted so much to live a new and. a 
better life, such as he believed th6 communicants he 
had watched so wistfully were living. 

But how was he to make a beginning ? Gould he 
ever arise and go to his father and say, **I hcae 
sinned''? Oh, what difficult words those are to say! 
They are hard enough when said to God ; but "what 
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humbling of pride and cmshiiig of self-love it required 
to take them to a fellow-*man, and to acknowledge we 
have been in the wrong ! 

" I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son." 

"I want to be good/' cried Jamie out of the depth 
of his heart. But he forgot that, if he was in earnest 
in this wish, he must take up his cross and follow 
Him who was " made perfect through suffering." " I 
want to be good,** he sighed, " but it would be too 
hard ; " and so, like a cowardly little soldier, he stayed 
where he was, 

" Come and help me with a bit of hammering and 
fixing,*' said Mr. Withers. " I don't go out with the 
chair just yet, and I promised my missus to put her 
up some doors to this old cupboard." 

Jamie was delighted to assist, and whilst he was 
holding the nails, and making himself useful, he told 
Mr. Withers he had been talking to one of the choir- 
boys at the church. 

This fact did not seem to impress the man as 
mu(^ as Jamie expected, but he seemed quiet and 
thoughtful for a moment or two. 

Jamie thought he might be expecting some pay- 
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ment to be spoken of; so, with great hesitation, he 
said, " Do" you know, I went once with some one to 
Brighton for a night or two. How much do you 
think our bill came to altogether ? " 

Mr. Withers shook his head, and couldn't guess. 
Jamie thought he would try again. 

" Does it cost you a lot of money to live here ? " 
he said. 

"Oh, pretty well," said Mr. Withers; ''but I 
have a pension, and my missus takes in work, and we 
jog along pretty comfortable. Besides, my son Bob 
he sends me home his wages pretty regular, too. 
And then the chair, she helps me, you know." 

Jamie thought ''she'* must refer to the lady whom 
Withers drew along in the chair, but he soon found 
out his mistake. 

" She is a very good chair," said Withers, " and 
all the ladies about here say they like her better than 
those they get off the stand. They send orders for 
her here when she's wanted, so I don't go out unless 
they send. The Vicar you saw yesterday he advised 
me to start with her, and he got me the order from 
that lady to take her to church regular." 

" What do they pay you when you take them out ? " 
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" My charge is one and six for the first hour, and 
a shilling for the second," said Withers. 

" Oh dear ! *' thought Jamie, " and I've been here 
ever so many hours. I must ask him direct." 

So, trying to look like a man, Jamie stood very 
upright, and startled Mr. Withers, by saying in a 
sharp, business-like tone, *' Will you tell me how 
much money I owe you, and how much I shall have 
to pay you to stay here another night ? " 

Mr. Withers thought for a moment, and then he 
said, " How much money have you got ? " 

'* Five shillings and a half-crown," said Jamie. 

" What shall you do when youVe spent that ? " 

** I don't know," said Jamie, beginning to feel a 
little humble and helpless. 

" Well, look here," said Withers ; *' you take my 
advice. I once had a lot of trouble. I felt like 
choking over every meal just as you did over breakfast. 
I didn't know what ailed me. But I did know one 
thing — ^that what I had done was the wrong thing — 
and I'll tell you what I did." He hammered a nail 
or two into the cupboard before continuing his tale, 
v^hen suddenly Jamie burst into tears. He did not 
know what it was that made him cry, but he buried 
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his face in his jacket-sleeve, and sobbed aloud. " Til 
tell you what I did," repeated Withers, taking no 
notice. " I went to the same church you were in 
this morning, and I prayed to God to help me to 
go right where I had gone wrong, and to teach me 
what^ I was to do ; and then I tried to think what I 
ought to do, and I really couldn*t tell. But some of 
the ministers were going in and out of the church — 
for there were some classes or a meeting going on— 
and presently one passed close by where I was sitting, 
and he said, ' Were you waiting to speak to me ? * I 
wasn't waiting for any one, but all at once I thought 
perhaps this was the way God was answering my 
prayer, and I up and followed him into the vestry. 
Then I told him all about it, and asked him what 
I was to do. And he told me, and I did it, and IVe 
never repented it since — never ; " and Mr. Withers 
brought his hammer down emphatically on the table. 

" He would tell me to go home," said Jamie, 
struggling with his tears, ** and I can't." 

" He'll not tell you to do anything you can't do, 
I'll answer for that," said Withers. ** I don't ask you 
to tell me about it, because I see you're a yotmg 
gentleman ; and I've not had much education myself> 
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and I couldn't undertake to tell you what to do, or 
"what not to do. But just take my advice, and he'll 
help you fast enough." 

" It would be as bad as going to our head master 
at school," said Jamie ; and then he began to wonder 
whether the clergyman, with hia education, could find 
a good way for him that would do instead of going 
home — some short path to that holiness and happiness 
which he longed for, even while he was straying 
forther and farther away from it. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

When Withers went out with his Bath-chair he 
iold Jamie he would have to cook his dinner, which 
the latter, with some trepidation, yet with great 
delight, undertook to do. Withers gave him exact 
instructions how it was to be done, and very important 
the boy felt in following them out. Then he got out 
his clock, which he had long intended to clean after a 
fashion of his own, and these two jobs occupied him 
till his host's return. Withers informed him there 
was an afternoon service at the church, to which he 
was going to take his lady, and advised him to go too. 
He did not add that, whilst Jamie had been cooking, 
he had been round to the Vicarage, and told his 
young guest's story, and that the Vicar had promised 
to look out for the boy at the afternoon service, and to 
get a word with him. 

As Jamie went into the church, all the thoughts 
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and feelings of his two previous visits came back ta 
him, and he noticed the choir-boys as they filed in, 
looking bright and happy. It seemed to him that 
any one who wore a surplice must be very good, 
and he wondered if any of them had a brother like 
Alec, and what they did then. 

The Vicar addressed himself especially to children 
that afternoon. He spoke about the duties of 
brotherly love, and how their love to God must be 
shown by love to their brothers and sisters at home. 
" If there is any one who is unkind to you," he said, 
*'pray for them, and try all the more to show them 
kindness and forbearance. And you older ones," he 
continued, " if you have been confirmed and admitted 
to the Holy Communion, where we show forth the 
Lord's death till He come again, remember you must 
go out into the world to show forth His death in your 
lives. There must be no proud thoughts and angry 
looks; no selfishness, no quarrelling. In showing 
forth the Crucified, His thorn-crowned head and 
pierced heart, you must remember you have been 
made one with Him, and He with you, by receiving 
His precious Body and Blood." 

Jamie thought it was a very strange thing that 
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aU the sermons he heard during this mission should 
seem exactly suited to himself. But it is no unusual 
^experience of mission preachers to find that their 
irords strike home to hearts as varied in their needs 
as can well be imagined. At such times of special 
•grace, God uses the words of the missioner like 
winged arrows, and, directed by His hand, they seldom 
miss their mark. 

At the close of the service, Jamie lingered behind, 
in order to pray to God more earnestly than ever that 
he might become worthy to be a communicant. He 
was just leaving his place when some one touched his 
shoulder. He started, but was reassured by seeing 
the face of the choir-boy he already knew. He had 
been standing waiting for Jamie to rise from his knees 
that he might speak to him. 

"Will you come into the vestry with me?" he 
said ; " the Vicar wants to speak to you for a moment." 

" I don't think I can," said Jamie, turning very 
shy and frightened. 

" Oh, come along," said the boy. " You needn't 
be frightened ; I expect it's only to ask if you've got 
:a mission hymn-book, or something like that. Do 
come." 
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" I've never been into a vestry," said Jamie. 

" Well, it's only a room. Do you expect a trap- 
door in the floor, or what ? " asked the other. 

" Of course not,'* said Jamie, half ashamed of his 
fears ; and he followed Alfred Preston up the church. 
Some of the choir-boys were still putting on their 
scarves and caps, but they took no notice of Jamie as 
he entered the vestry, in some anxiety as to what was 
going to happen next. 

As, the last of them went out, shutting the door 
with a bang, the Vicar appeared through another 
door which Jamie had not noticed. 

" That's -right," he said ; " I wanted to speak to 
you. Will you sit down ? " He pointed to a chair as 
he spoke, but Jamie remained standing. 

" Sit down," said the priest again, as if he expected 
to be obeyed. "I think you were at the celebration 
of Holy Communion this morning. What made you 
•come ? " 

" I don't know," said Jamie. " I did not receive 
the Sacrament," he added, as if excusing him- 
self. 

"Your name is Macdonald, I think," said the 
priest, kindly. *' I have seen your father more than 
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once. He has been very good to a sick man I am 
visiting/' 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at Jamie's feet, he 
could not have been more astonished. He turned 
white and then red, and felt as if he would gladly 
have sunk through the floor and disappeared. But 
he sat perfectly still, without speaking. 

" You have come away from home, have you not, 
and are trying the world on your own account ? " 

The kind, gentle manner reassured the boy, and 
he murmured something Hke an assent. 

" What is it that has gone wrong at home ? Is it 
anything about which I can help you ? " 

" They dbn't want me at home," said Jamie ; 
" they will do better without me." 

'* Have you given so much trouble, then ? " asked 
the Vicar, but he smiled a little as he spoke. 

"No," said Jamie, "it wasn't all my fault. It 
was my brother; he said I told a lie — he provoked 
me, and then my father took his part and struck me." 

" I don't quite understand. Sit still and just tell 
me all about it, and let me see whose fault it really 



was." 



The Vicar sat down opposite Jamie, and listened 
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very patiently as he poured out his grievances. Jamie 
was always truthful. Still, he told his story as it 
appeared to him from his own point of view. 

When he had finished, the Vicar spoke decidedly. 

" My boy, I am very sorry for you ; you have 
taken a step that has brought many to ruin. Many, 
many young men have turned their backs on their 
father's house, to regret it all their lives. You must 
thank God, who has brought you to a stop in good 
time, and given you the opportunity of returning. 
Thank Him, too, that you did not receive the Blessed 
Sacrament whilst cherishing ill-will and hatred to- 
wards your brother. You would indeed have received 
unworthily." 

" I can't return now," said Jamie. 

" Oh yes ; it is just what you can do, and you 
are going to be brave and do it. Of course your 
father had a right to punish you if you were refusing 
to obey him. We all have to yield obedience to some 
laws. Grown people to those of the land, and young 
people to those of the family. It was as humiliating 
foi him to have his orders disregarded before so 
many others, as for you to receive the penalty. But 
I dare say he has felt as sorry for his share in 
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the whole afifair as you will feel for yours before 
long." 

" I do feel sorry now," said Jamie. 

" Then you will go home at once," said the Vicar, 
*' and tell your father so." 

Jamie did not speak. 

"It will be hard," said the priest; "but if you 
want to fit yourself to become a communicant, you will 
not mind that. Look at these verses ; " and he took a 
Bible from the table and found S. Matthew's Gospel, 
Chapter V. : "If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought against 
thee ; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and ofifer thy gift." 

Then, turning over the pages to the First Epistle 
of S. John, he read to him, "If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar : for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? And this com- 
mandment have we from him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also." 

" Do you remember the answer to the last question 
in the Catechism? What is required of them who 
come to the Lord's S>\rp^et "^ '' 
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Jamie did not speak, but he knew that it ended 
with — '* to be in charity with all men." 

"You see, I speak of your fitness to be a com- 
municant. But you must remember that it is only 
wilful sin that unfits you to take part in the Holy 
Communion, and to be living in wilful sin means to 
be living without grace, and that unfits you even for 
salvation. Now, what is to be the end of such a life ? " 

" I want to be good, and to do right," said Jamie, 
" and I would go home, only " and he stopped. 

"Shall I go with you?" asked the Vicar. "I 
have not much time to-day ; still, if you Hke, I will 
go back with you now." 

Jamie winked very hard to keep back his tears, 
but they would come, and with a lump in his throat 
he said, " Oh, will you ask God to help me, to make 
it easier." 

"I will ask God to enable you to do all that is 
right, and all that is His will," said the Vicar, kindly. 
" Let us kneel down now and tell Him all about it." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

When Jamie had first been missed, his father sup- 
posed it was only a further exhibition of his rebellious 
temper, and thought it better not to notice it, but to 
let him go without his evening meal if he chose. 
When, however, prayer-time came, and still the boy 
had not returned, he ceased to regret the blow he had 
given, and began to consider whether it might not be 
better in future for Jamie to be altogether subjected to 
harsher discipline. 

Both the butler and Albert were despatched to 
look for him, and when they returned from their un- 
successful search, he sent the household to bed, 
saying, "Leave the light in the hall; I will sit up 
myself." So he made up the fire in his study, and 
waited, expecting each moment to hear a low ring at 
the night-bell. No sound, however, broke the still- 
neBB of the house, and though he went every hour to 
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both back and front door and looked out, the boy 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Dr. Macdonald was deeply pained at his son's 
conduct. He began now to have a serious suspicion 
that he intended to leave home altogether. He had 
acted a particularly kind part towards the boys during 
their holidays — cheerfully putting up with the noise 
and disturbance they made, and giving them all the 
time he could possibly spare from his practice — so 
it was a sharp pang to him to find that his first 
failure in forbearance and kindness had roused such 
undutiful and ungrateful feelings. 

Had he known that his child was safe and happy, 
how gladly would he have taken his needed rest ; but 
as it was he did not close his eyes for a moment 
throughout that long night of anxiety. With the 
morning came the necessity of attending to his 
patients, and of maintaining, before them at least, 
a calm and cheerful demeanour. 

The luncheon hour came, and the meal was eaten 
in silence. Dr. Macdonald hardly touched anything, 
but he exerted himself to attend to the wants of 
Alec and Esther far more than his Wont. 

Perhaps, of all the family, the most miserable that 
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day was Alec. He felt perfectly ill with fear as to 
what his brother might have been driven to do, 
through him ; and the servants, who had always taken 
his part before, now blamed him for all that had 
happened, and made many gloomy and improbable 
suggestions as to what had become of his brother. 

" If only Jamie would come back alive and well ! " 
said Alec to himself ; and then, through his anxiety, 
came the first real desire he had ever had to pray ; 
and he did pray to God to restore the wanderer. 

" I will give him back the' skates, and I will never 
say he can't do things again, if only God will hear 
me," said Alec, leaning out of the nursery window to 
look if he were coming. At every ring of the bell, 
there was a rush to the head of the stairs to peep 
through the balusters to see if it were Jamie. 

At last, towards evening. Dr. Macdonald came 
home. The carriage drove away, and he went into 
his study. He stood by the fire, thinking not of 
Jamie, but rather of Jamie's mother. Just then the 
bell rang sharply a second time, and he heard an 
exclamation from the servant who opened the door. 
A moment more, and Jamie was in the room. He 
was followed by a gentleman, whom the doctor recog- 
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nized as a priest he had more than once met by the 
side of a dying bed, when visiting some of his poorer 
patients. 

"I have ventured to come with yonr boy," he said, 
** to ask for his forgiveness." 

Jamie went up to his father, and slipped his hand 
into his arm, looking up as he did so into his face. 
Dr. Macdonald pressed his hand upon the young head, 
and looked from him to the Vicar, as he said in an 
unsteady voice, " I have to thank you, sir." 

There was a moment's pause. Then, recovering 
himself, the doctor said, "Where have you come 
from ? " 

** Your son slept last night at Withers' — a Bath- 
chair man who comes very often to our church. 
Jamie came with him to some of the services, and so 
I made his acquaintance," said the Vicar. 

"I am much obliged to you for bringing him 
home," said Dr. Macdonald. " I hope he has come 
back a wiser and a better boy." 

" I think he has," said the Vicar; "but he must 
speak for himself." 

" Father ! " said Jamie, still clinging to his arm. 

" Is his brother at home ? " asked his friend. 
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The doctor rang the bell, and then opened the 
door, where he found Alec standmg outside, waiting. 
The boy came in, and shook hands first with the 
Vicar, and then rather awkwardly with Jamie. 

"I'm awfully sorry,'* said Alec, in a sort of 
whisper. 

" So am I," said Jamie. Then, with burning 
cheeks, he said, " Papa, will you forgive me, and 1*11 
never go away again ? " 

" I must say good-bye now," said the Vicar, whose 
time was precious. "Good-bye, Jamie. If your 
father will allow you to come, I should like to see 
you to-morrow. Come in and see me in the after- 
noon." And, with a kind " Good night '* to Alec, he 
was gone. 

It seemed strange to Jamie to be at home again. 
His flight and its consequences would all have seemed 
like a dream, if it had not been for Albert, who was 
so overjoyed at hearing under whose care Jamie had 
come home, that he drew from him a history of all 
he had seen and done during his absence. It seemed 
as if a month at least must have passed since he left 
home. 

Dr. Macdonald allowed Jamie to go and see his 
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kind friend the next day, and they had a long talk 
together about his wish to become a communicant. 
He was very much afraid that his father would dis- 
approve. The Vicar undertook to ask him about it, 
which he did, and they had a long conversation 
together. 

Although the Vicar did not succeed iu changing 
Dr. Macdonald's own views on the subject, yet the 
latter gave his full consent to his boy continuing a 
member of the Church, and from henceforth it was 
remarked that the doctor's opinions on Church matters 
had undergone considerable modification. Jamie was 
allowed to go to church as often as he liked, and no 
one asked him any questions or made any comment 
upon his proceedings. 

The duty of self-examination was the first thiug 
he was taught, and he was surprised to find how very 
much oftener he was in fault than he would have 
guessed, if he had not so tried himself. 

When disagreements arose between himself and 
Alec, he soon found that, if he kept a control over his 
own tongue and checked the angry retort, there was 
no real quarrel. 

Then, when some remark wounding to his self- 
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love was made, he could bear the slight patiently, by 
calling to mind his own faults and failures, and re- 
minding himself how much cause he had to humble 
himself in the sight of others. 

On the last Sunday of the holidays, the Vicar 
allowed Jamie to receive his First Communion. It 
was a glad and yet a very solemn day. He had been 
carefully preparing for some weeks, and the Vicar, 
after having, like S. John the Baptist of old, prepared 
the way of the Lord by the teaching of repentance, 
now thankfully saw Jamie draw near to the Sacred 
Feast, to be united to Christ in the holy Mysteries. 

There were two others, kneeling near, who did not 
forget to pray for Jamie; and these were Mr. Withers 
and Alfred Preston. Both thanked God for the return 
of His child to Himself, and asked that he might 
" Evermore be fed with the true and living Bread." 
The hynm that was sung at the conclusion of the 
service seemed to express Jamie's feelings exactly, as 
he knelt in thankfulness and joy — 



" We taste Thee, O Thon Living Bread, 
And long to feast npon Thee still ; 
We drink of Thee, the Fonntain-Head, 
And thirst onr sonls from Thee to fill. 
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" Onr restlesB spirits long for Thee, 
Where'er our changeful lot is cast ; 
Glad when Thy gracious smile we see, 
Blest when our faith can hold Thee fast/' 

These eventful holidays were over, and the day 
came for Jamie to return to school. That very morn- 
ing Esther came running up to his room, with a 
little parcel in her hand, that had just arrived for him 
through the post. On opening it, he found a little 
book — a parting present from the Vicar — and on the 
fly-leaf were written these words : *' Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord." " Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they shall 
be filled." 

** Jamie," said Esther, " I am going to try and be 
like you, while you are at school." 

" Like me, Esther ! " 

" Yes, I am going to be quiet when I am scolded, 
and answer prettily when people are cross, and then 
perhaps some day I shall be able to go to church 
with you. I want to go to the service you went to on 
Sunday, when you got up so early. YouVe been so 
nice and pleasant ever since." 

** I should like you to go too," said Jamie. 
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It was astonishing how much kinder everybody 
seemed now he was kind and pleasant to them. 

" I wish you would tell me about that service you 
went to," went on Esther. 

** It was the Holy Communion, the Christian 
Passover. The Passover was the feast the Jews kept, 
to show God they remembered how good He had 
been in delivering them out of the hands of their 
enemies, the Egyptians." 

*'I know that," said Esther. 

"Yes," said Jamie. "And Holy Communion is 
the feast we keep, in thankful remembrance of Jesus' 
death on the Cross, when He delivered us from sin 
and from the power of Satan." 

" Do you go to Holy Communion to thank God 
for that ? " 

" Yes," said Jamie ; " and to receive the benefit 
of His death for ourselves. We receive His Precious 
Blood that cleanses our hearts from sin, and His 
Precious Body that strengthens us to lead a good 
life ; we are so made one with Christ, and Christ 
with us." 

"I don't understand it all now," said Esther, 
" but I dare say I shall when I'm older." 
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" The Vicar has taught it me,*' said Jamie. " He 
wrote it all down, and I learnt it by heart, as I 
wanted to have it all clear in my mind, in case my 
father or any one said anything about it." 

'* I should like to know everything you do, Jamie. 
I should think at school you have to be a very good 
boy." 

"Oh, it's easier at school than at home," said 
Jamie ; " but the Vicar says God chooses everything 
for us, and gives us just the people to live with 
that are best for us. And when they seem to draw 
out just what is bad in us, it is on purpose that He 
may take away all the spots and wrinkles, and make 
us quite good, and fit for heaven." 

"Good-bye, Jamie," said his father, as he shook 
hands at parting. " I think you've been trying the 
last part of your holidays to be a better boy ; mind 
you keep on, and persevere as you have begun." 

" Good-bye," said Jamie, feeling almost ashamed 
of any praise, knowing too well how far he had 
fallen short of what he might have been. 

But he went away with every good and holy re- 
solve living and growing up in him. Never before had 
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he so hungered and thirsted to reflect in his life, 
however faintly, the perfections of Him who is the 
Sun of Eighteousness. 

From this time forth he became a regular com- 
municant. For the more he strove to live a life of 
prayer and work for God, the more deeply he felt the 
need of the spiritual food that could support his soul 
under the temptations and trials of such a life. 

So coming often to the Table of the Lord, so 
tasting and seeing that "the Lord is gracious,** may 
we not hope that Jamie is preparing to know by ex- 
perience in the future how "Blessed are they which 
are called to the marriage supper of the Lamb." For 
" They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 
for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters : and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.'* 



V. 
PAIN AND PEACE. 



" Mttta wee Qes f^at mourn : (or tfyts ^all it atmlatttlt." 



VISITATION OF THE SICK. 



CHAPTEE I. 

In one of the western suburbs of London, stands a 
row of tall, dismal-looking brick houses, overlooking 
a piece of waste ground which is used as a shoot for 
cinders and rubbish. 

A wonderful playground it makes for the children 
of that neighbourhood, who, dirty and uncared for, 
play there in swarms. 

Indeed, when the school-board officer is on his 
rounds, these dust-heaps are not unfrequently turned 
to account as hiding-places for some extra brother or 
sister, who is found useful at home while the mother 
is at the " public," or gossiping with her neighbours. 

Ever since the time that these dwellings had been 
run up by a cheap London builder, they had been let 
out in tenements to working men and their families, 
who could afford to pay a higher rent tlian the more 
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indigent class that herded together in the narrow 
courts and lanes at the back. 

It is with an occupant of one of the said houses 
. that our present story has to do 

It was a dull and dreary day out-of-doors. 

Inside the house everything was silent and still. 
The men were out at work. The babies were asleep. 
And the little back room at the top of the third flight 
of stairs was too high up for the noises in the street 
below to reach it. 

There was not much furniture in the room — a 
chest of drawers, a table, chairs, and a bed covered 
with a patch-work quilt. On the bed, well propped 
up by pillows, lay a young girl worn and wasted, 
and, to those who knew the symptoms, evidently in 
the last stage of consumption. 

By her side, on the window-sill, there was a small 
cup holding flowers, and at the foot of her bed, 
curled up fast asleep, was the only other living thing 
within hearing. It might have puzzled a stranger to 
decide, at first sight, to which part of the animal 
world it belonged. But as it woke up, and raised its 
head from the bed, it showed itself to be a large white 
rabhit 
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It was a curious companion for the sick girl, but 
in her long weary hours she was thankful to have 
something to talk to. Not that the rabbit could 
answer her, of course. But it was at least a living 
creature; and it could look at her with eyes that 
seemed to know and love her. 

There were a good many books piled in one comer 
of the room, and on the bed were one or two yellow- 
"backed novels, which had been bought cheap as soiled 
goods, and with which the invalid was accustomed to 
beguile her long, restless days and wakeful nights. 

Over the mantelpiece were several very poor 
photographs, mostly taken on some holiday excursion, 
when the original was more smartly dressed than 
usual, and could show a wonderful assortment of 
bows, ties, and flounces. There was also a large, 
black-edged memorial card, embossed with weeping 
willows, and towards this the young girl's eyes were 
this afternoon often directed. 

As the dusk drew on, her face seemed to brighten, 
and when the shadows deepened till the little room 
ivas almost in darkness, she appeared to be listening 
•eagerly and expectantly to the voices which began to 
make themselves heard below. 
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At last her quick ear caught the sound of a step 
on the staircase. It sounded faint and distant, and 
she counted anxiously as it passed the first flight, 
then reached the second landing, when there was a 
pause, while a hollow cough, that might have been 
the echo of her own, sounded through the house. It 
came nearer. Some heavy tools were thrown down 
just outside the door, and a young man entered. 
Going up to the bedside, he kissed her fondly. He 
then turned to the rabbit and stroked its white coat 
before speaking. 

" Are you tired, Joe ? " said the girl. 
"Pretty well. How are you to-night?" Then^ 
looking at her closely, he added, " You've been making 
your eyes red with reading ? " 

" No, I haven't," said the girl. " I haven't read a 
line. I did try, but I couldn't take a bit of interest 
in the tales." 

" Then you've been crying. That woman " 

" Hush, Joe ! It's the cough tires me so." 
" Has aunt been to see you ? " said Joe, sternly. 
"Yes, Joe. Oh, don't be angry; she took my 
bonnet and shawl — ^you know — out of the box. It 
was silly of me to fret, I didn't mind her having 
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them for the bit of rent we owe. But, Joe, it was 
what she said upset me like. For she says, ^It's 
plain enough you'll never want them again ; you're 
agoing after your father as fast as fast ! ' " And the 
poor girl burst into tears. 

''It isn't true," said Joe. "What did she want 
to come interfering for ? I've got the rent ; I brought 
it to-day. Why could she not let your things alone ? " 
And he stamped angrily across to the fireplace, and 
swore some bitter oaths. 

" Oh, hush, hush ; you frighten me so ! Don't 
swear. It's not the things I mind; we shall want 
all your money. But — am I so bad, Joe ? Oh, what 
shall I do? Will they put me in the ground like 
father ? Do come here and tell me." 

"Oh, Polly, why should you believe what she 
says ? " said the brother, still bending over the fire. 
^* She always tells lies. You shall have your bonnet 
back. Don't fret, and we'll go somewhere in the 
xjountry together yet. Look, I must go and clean 
myself, and then I'll come back and make you a cup 
of tea." 

Joseph Hawker and his sister were orphans, but 
ihey had not many pleasant memories of the past. 
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Their father had worked hard up to the last. He 
had always been a man of few words — one of those 
people who take everything quietly and as a matter 
of course. Just before the end he called the children 
round him. " Joe/' he said to the eldest, *' I'm dying 
now. I look to you to take good care of Polly, and 
don't let her be put upon. See after your young 
brother Bertie, too, and make him get his own living." 
Soon after he had said this the last struggle came 
on, and he was gone. Yes, gone ; — ^but where ? 

Joe had been sent to the Sunday school all 
through his mother's life. After her death, his father's 
employment had taken him for a time to Binning- 
ham. Here he had fallen in with some fellow- 
workmen who had set up an infidel club, where they 
talked ignorantly against religion, and especially 
against the Church — her ministers, sacraments, etc. 

Joseph, too young to understand much of all this, 
was yet of an age to be glad of any excuse for throw- 
ing off the restraint of good ways — such as going to- 
Sunday school, reading the Bible, and sayizig his 
prayers. 

He learnt/ instead, to spend his spare time in 
studying the easiest of the infidel tracts brought home 
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by his father, and in reading such cheap, sensational 
novels and periodicals as he could buy for himself. 

It was some months after their return to London 
that his father died. The painful surroundings of 
death made a deep impression upon Joe's mind, and 
awoke within him a yearning for something soKd and 
lasting — something more worth living for than the 
business and pleasure of the hour. 

He had heard religion so often derided as a weak 
superstition, fitted only for women and children, that 
he tried to banish all higher aspirations from his 
heart. Still, he was keen enough to observe that 
those who tried to live according to the precepts of 
the Gospel were both happier and better. He noticed, 
too, that those among his companions who were 
loudest in denouncing any religious profession, were 
just those whom he would be most ashamed to own 
as friends. 

After his father's death, Joe found a situation for 
his little brother Bertie, as page at a doctor's house, 
in a large, old-fashioned square in London. He 
could see him sometimes on Sunday afternoon ; and 
Polly, their sister, was very happy at another place, 
where she was nursery-maid. 
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The lodgings where his father had died were kept 
by his aunt — a hard, grasping woman, who had pressed 
for the rent when her brother was lying on his death- 
bed, and had sold up most of the things to pay what 
was owing while his children were at the funeral. 

As soon as he could, Joe began to make arrange- 
ments to leave his aunt's house ; and, having taken 
a single room in a respectable-looking street, he went 
back to fetch his clothes. To his surprise, there was 
a light in his room. Angry and irritated at the 
intrusion, he pushed open the door, to find his sister 
Polly seated on her box in the middle of the floor, 
almost too ill to tell him that she had been sent home 
from her place to be nursed. They had wanted her 
to go to the hospital. But she had longed for home 
and for Joe, and said she knew she should get well at 
once if she were with her brother. So here she was. 

Joe had to give up his new lodging, and for Polly's 
sake to stay on in the old rooms. It was right, he 
thought, to make this sacrifice, for surely his aunt 
would be better than no one to look after his sister a 
bit when he was out. 

It was, however, very little looking after that she 
got from any one but Joe. With the tenderness of a 
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mother, he nursed her, and did everything he could 
to relieve her sufferings. It soon appeared that she 
was very ill, and though he concealed the fact from 
her, he perceived that the doctor he called in thought 
badly of the case. The pale, silent lad, so Httle 
noticed or thought of at the Works where he spent the 
greater part of his day, devoted every spare moment, 
both at his dinner hour and in jthe evening, to tend 
the dying gi^l, and to minister to her every want. 

The white rabbit had been Bertie's present. One 
of the young gentlemen at his place had given it him, 
and he brought it home to Polly. 

'*Dear little Bunny! pretty little Bunny!" were 
often the only words that broke the silence of the sick- 
room during the day. 

Polly jG^rmly believed she would get well again, 
and Joe pretended to believe it too. They had no 
neighbours to come in and tell her the truth, as well- 
meaning people in that class of life are so apt to do. 
Their only visitor was a soldier's wife who lived in 
the rooms beneath, and who had a family of young 
children that took up nearly all her time. When she 
did climb the steep stairs to see Polly, she always 
told her she was looking better, and would soon be 
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about again, adding, *' If you'd as much to do as I 
have, you'd have no chance to lie abed." 

This was the first time that Polly had spoken of 
going after her father, and it was terrible to Joe. 

Hitherto he had tried wilfully to shut his eyes 
to appearances, and his ears to the doctor's verdict. 
But this afternoon the doctor with whom Bertie lived 
had caught sight of him in the street, and, stopping 
his carriage, had put his head out of the window to ask 
after his sister, and had then said, "Do all you can 
for her ; I don't expect you'll have her with you long." 

Joe only thought, " He knows nothing about it. 
Bertie has been telling him some rubbish." 

But what she told him now, coupled with the 
doctor's remark that afternoon, made him observe 
her more closely than usual when he came in, and his 
gnawing fears would not be silenced. 

Polly was so young, so bright. They had played 
together ever since their babyhood. Was it possible 
that she, like his father, was about to pass away into 
the unseen, into the darkness, and be known no 
more ? What, if such a fate was really awaiting her — 
what could he say to comfort and help her? His 
own health was very bad, and his cough had become 
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SO troublesome of late, that the foreman had occa- 
sionally to make excuses for him when he stopped for 
a few moments to recover breath. 

Joe could not bear his health to be noticed, and 
thought it no kindness in people to pity him, and 
inquire how he was getting on. 

To-night, when he came back to his sister, after 
'•' cleaning" himself, as he called it, he did his best to 
put aside gloomy thoughts and cheer her, up. He 
made tea, and poured some out, and gave it her. 
Then, standing over her with watchful affection, he 
raised her pillows, and with his rough hands smoothed 
her hair, and tidied up the bed. 

"Joe,'* she said, when the tea-things had been 
cleared, and he sat down by her side, " do you re- 
member the pantomime where we went with father ? '* 

*' I remember," said Joe. " Would you like to go 
again ? " 

Polly did not notice his question. 

" Do you remember," she said, " the beautiful 
scene where they all had wings, and danced about 
almost in the air. And there was music — oh ! and 
lights — all gold and silver. Do you remember them 
all, Joe ? " she asked excitedly. 
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" The Transformation Scene, you mean," said Joe. 

*' Is thatjike heaven and the angels, Joe?*' she 
asked. 

" I don't know; — not much, I should think, but I 
really don't know," said the brother, as he saw her 
looking at him eagerly. 

"Tell me about it all," said Polly, throwing 
herself forward, and leaning her head on his shoulder. 

" Polly," he said huskily, '* I can't. But Pve got a 
mate — ^he is religious ; he'll come to-morrow and see 
you. And he'll talk ; I know he will. He has talked 
to me sometimes, and once he said he'd pray for me. 
I'll get him to come, and he'll talk to you, and perhaps 
he'd pray for you too." 

" Oh, fetch him — get him to come ! " said Polly. 

" He's working late to-night, Polly, but I'll bring 
him to-morrow. He sings hymns sometimes up at the 
Works. He goes to church and learns them there." 

'* Joe, you can sing," said Polly, catching at the 
idea. " Sing me what you learnt at Sunday school." 

" I've forgotten aU the words by now," said Joe, 
regretfully. 

" There's an old book in my box," said Polly, 
lifting her head. " You'U find it easy, now the shawl 
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and bonnet are gone. It's very old ; but it's got them 
hymns in it we used to sing when mother was alive." 

Joe looked under the bed, and pulled out the box. 
His hands shook so much he was some time fumbling^ 
in it before he found the little torn, paper-covered 
hymn-book which he had not seen for years. 

" Sing ! " said Polly ; but something came up in 
Joe's throat, and he could not make a sound. His 
sister took the little book from him. 

*' This is it," she said. Then, in a weak but clear 
voice, she sang — 

** There is a happy land. 
Far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, 

Bright, bright as day. 
Oh, how they sweetly sing, 
Glory to their Savionr King ! 
Lpnd let His praises ring, 
Praise, praise for aye ! " 

She sank back exhausted, with the effort. Then^ 
seeing Joe's distress, she put her hand out and softly 
stroked his face. "Never mind, dear," she said;^ 
** you'll sing it to me one day." Then she added, 
drowsily, "We'll sing together another day." Her 
eyes closed, and she slept. 
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Usually Joe slept in the next room, and Polly 
blocked at the wall if she wanted anything. But 
to-night he sat in the old wooden armchair by the 
fire, and dozed off whenever his own cough, or his 
sister's restlessness, would allow it. 

Towards morning he awoke from a longer sleep 
than he had yet enjoyed, and saw that Polly was etill 
asleep. He got his things together noiselessly, made 
up the fire with a quiet skill gained by practice, and 
placing everything within reach of the invaJid that 
he thought she would want in his absence, he crept 
out of the room as carefully as if he had been a trained 
nurse — stopping at the foot of the stairs to put on 
the heavy shoes he had carried down in his hand. 

The damp, misty air of morning struck a chill 
through his frame, and once or twice he felt as 
though he should never get through his day's work. 

But work was scarce, and workmen were plenti- 
ful. Joe dared not take a holiday, lest it should 
be made the excuse for giving him leave of absence 
altogether. 

He looked out eagerly for the mate of whom he 
had spoken to Polly — a tall, dark young man, about 
his own age. They had spoken together once or twice 
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on religious topics, and Hawker had been with him to 
church. Yet he felt very shy and awkward at broach- 
ing the subject. 

However, for Polly's sake, Joe would have ven- 
tured more than that. 

** Tom," he said abruptly, as they stood together, 
" can you come home with me to-day ? My sister 
she's very sadly, and she wants you to come and talk 
to her." 

" To cheer her up a bit with my company? " asked 
Tom, brightly. 

" Well, it isn't that exactly, you see. But she — 
she thinks, perhaps, she won't live long, and she 
wants to know more about those things. You know 
I'm not religious, and I thought perhaps you'd pray 
a little, or sing to her, or something." 

"You'd better get one of the clergy, Hawker," said 
Tom; *'they would know so much better than' me. 
But I'll come round with you to-day if you like." 

*'Yes, do. I'd rather you came than a parson. 
She's a good girl, is Polly; and I've 'told her you 
would come." 

** If she would like to see the clergyman, I could 
go round to him in the evening and tell him," said 
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Tom. And it was finally agreed that he should run 
up with his friend in the dinner hour, and do what he 
could. 

They hushed their voices at the door, lest Polly 
should be asleep ; and when they entered, all was so 
still Joe signed to Tom to keep silence. There was 
no need. The rudest sound, the roughest word, 
would never reach Polly's ear again. She lay back 
as Joe had left her in the morning; her eyes were 
open, but she was sleeping the last long sleep of 
death. The little hymn-book was held tightly in her 
crossed hands in a death-grasp; so firmly that it 
would have to be placed with her in her last resting- 
place. 

Tom saw at once she was beyond all need of him, 
or of an earthly priest ; and, gently closing her eyes, 
he drew Joe on to his knees, and throwing his arm 
round him, poured forth his heart in earnest prayer. 

Polly could not hear the words of pleading, nor 
the sobs of the stricken brother. She had passed 
into the hands of the great High Priest who ever 
liveth to make intercession for sinners, and into the 
care of that Divine Friend who sticketh closer than 
a, brother ! 
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CHAPTEE IL . 

" Tom ! '' 

"Yes, sir." 

"Are you likely to be going round Joe Hawker's 
way to-night ? '' 

"Yes, sir, I intend calling there on my way 
home.*' 

" Tell him that I say he need not come to work 
this next week. He shall have his pay all the same. 
There isn't much doing; I don't want him to kill 
himself over it. Just give him his money, too, from 
me. I know it's taken a good bit of his savings to 
bury his sister. I dare say he'll be glad of a little 
help." 

"I expect he will be very glad of it, and thank 
you, sir," said Tom. 

He found Joe crouching over the jG^re. He looked 
hopeless and helpless. He had just sent his little 
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brother away, and was nursing the large white rabbit, 
as if that was all that was left to him in the world. 
*^ Bunny misses her so," he said. " He doesn't know 
what to make of it." 

He listened to the foreman's message, and then 
signed to Tom to sit down. 

" I am quite well," he said. " I can work yet." 

" You must rest a bit, and not come to the Works 
till you are stronger, man. I wish I had the chance 
of a holiday too," said Tom, cheerily. 

*' Bertie's just gone," said Joe. "He's a good 
little chap. He brought me some of his money, and 
he cried as if his heart would break when he bid me 
good-bye. He thinks I look as if I were going, to die 
too ! " And Joe smiled sadly. 

"I wish you'd let me ask our Vicar to come and 
see you," said Tom. *' He'd comfort you so." 

" No, I don't want any one ; I'm all right." He 
always gave the same answer whenerer Tom made 
the proposal. 

Joe sat by the fire all through the next week, 
scarcely able to move or speak. The terrible cough 
grew worse and worse, but he would see no one but 
Tom. 
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"He was going to work next week," he said. 
•** Why do you all think me so ill ? " 

But on Sunday night, as Tom came out of church, 
he was met by Bertie, in his page's livery, almost too 
T)reathless with running, to let him know that Joe 
wanted him at once. 

Bertie was too frightened to explain anything to 
Tom, who soon outran him, and found Joe in the 
liands of the parish doctor — ^hastily called in by his 
aunt. 

Joe had broken a blood-vessel, the doctor said, 
and must be kept quiet. Tom offered to sit up with 
him through the night, and, although nothing of a 
nurse like Joe, he did' his best to make him com- 
fortable, and administered such remedies as had been 
supplied. 

Bertie's kind master sent a nurse round the next 
day to look after Joe, who, unwiUingly enough, had 
io submit to lying in bed, and being taken care of. 
Once more Tom asked if he might fetch a clergyman, 
but Joe still said, " I don't want him ; I'm not going 
to die." 

His real objection was, that he had an impression 
it would seem disloyal to the memory of his father 
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and sister if he had more spiritual help when ill, than 
they had had. 

That night, however, he woke in a fright. He 
thought he would pray. But the words " Our Father," 
were aU he could remember. Again and again these 
words came to his mind, and these alone. 

Then he began to think what " Our Father " meant. 
Was God his Father ? Could He be a loving Father, 
and yet let sin and sorrow go on ? The infidel doubts 
raised by his Birmingham friends returned in fall 
force in this his hour of weakness. Ho\7 he wished 
he had not read those blasphemous tracts, but had 
kept the pure faith of his childhood ! How good it 
would be if now he could look up, and say "Our 
Father" to God, as he had known Him then — all- 
powerful, all-loving, the Saviour of whom Polly had 
sung! Then her last words came back to him: 
"You'll sing it to me one day. We'll sing together 
another day." How good it would be if it were to 
come true that they should meet again ! 

But how could it be ? If there were a heaven, 
how unfit he felt for it ! Could he, with all his un- 
belief and prayerlessness, enter a place where saints 
and angels are for ever singing praises to their King ? 
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Joe wearied for the hour that would bring Tom to 
him once more ; even though he knew he could not 
confide to him his doubts. Tom's faith was simple 
as that of a child. Although infinitely superior in 
higher matters, he was not so clever nor so well read 
as Joe, and to run the risk of shaking his faith by 
suggestions of evil and of unbelief would indeed be a 
thoughtless and cruel thing to do. No ; he would 
never chance that ! 

But all seemed very dark. He cried aloud, " Our 
Father.'* And then he said, " If there is a God, if 
there is a heaven — oh, teach me how to believe ! *' It 
was the echo of a prayer offered more than eighteen 
hundred years ago : ** Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief." And the same tender, compassionate 
Saviour was near — as He ever is to us all when we 
turn to Him for help — to hear our prayers, and to 
present them to the Father with His own." 

Next day Joe was better, and able to sit up a little 
when Tom came to pay his visit. 

" Tom," he said, "I don't think your Vicar would 
come to see me. I don't go to his church, or to any 
of his classes." 

. Tom took care to show no surprise at this opening 
of the subject. 
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"He'd come, sure enough," he said. "Will youi 
see him? " 

"111 see him, if he'll come; but I don't suppose 
he will. I don't think the parsons ever care to see 
people unless they are dying." 

" Indeed they do," said Tom. " They can't really 
do much for a man when he is actually dying and 
too bad to talk. Our clergymen go and see any sick 
people who are willing to have them." 

" I don't know if that woman will let him come up," 
said Joe, alluding to his aunt. 

" He'll come up, if he means to," said Tom. " She 
may keep out the district visitor, but she won't keep 
him out, if he chooses to come in ! " 

Joe laughed. The idea of a clergyman coming to 
see him felt so strange, so unlikely; and it amused 
him to picture the astonishment of those living in the 
house. 

Tom went straight off that same evening to the 
Vicar, before Joe had time to change his mind. The 
latter took down the name and address, and promised 
to call the next day. 

When the time drew near, Joe got very nervous ; 
he made Tom put the room straight two or three 
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times over. The rabbit ran about quite alarmed at so 
much preparation, and kept getting under Tom's feet, 
till he captured it and handed it over to Joe, who 
held Bunny tight, while directing Tom again how to 
arrange and rearrange everything. 

Joe was very weak, and his heart beat painfully 
when the expected visitor arrived. Then a sort of 
shyness came over him, and he did not even turn his 
head as the priest came in. The latter did not seem 
to notice it, but began talking in a cheerful voice to 
his old friend, Tom. Then he asked some questions 
about the pet rabbit, and told the boys anecdotes 
about the rabbits he had kept when at school himself, 
till Joe forgot all about himself, and began to speak of 
his sister's affection for her pet, and of its clever ways. 

The ice once broken, the priest drew from Joe an 
account of his daily life and work, in all of which he 
seemed to take a kindly interest. But Joe was not 
able to bear talking long, and the Yicar, seeing this, 
asked if he would like him to say a prayer with him 
before he left. Tom knelt down too, and Joe 
covered his face with his hands, as the Yicar asked 
God, in simple words, that Joe's sickness might be 
sanctified to him ; " that the sense of his weakness 
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might add strength to his faith, and seriousness to 
his repentance, and that, after this painful life ended, 
he might dwell with God in life everlasting, through 
Jesus Christ." 

When he rose to go, Tom looked to Joe to say, 
'* Thank you ; " but Joe was silent. 

*' You haye long, weary hours of pain, I am afraid, 
my boy," said the Vicar. 

"Yes, I have," said Joe, "but I don't mind that 
so much ; " and he sighed. 

" Try and think of this verse, * Blessed are they 
that mourn : for they shall be comforted.' It came to 
my mind whilst I was walking here. We so often 
say, ' Poor fellow ! ' and * It's a bad job ! ' when our 
friends have sorrow and sickness sent to them ; but 
God, Who knows all about it, says, * Blessed are they 
that mourn.' Can you feel this ? " 

" No, sir," said Joe, decidedly. 

" I think it is explained to us by S. Paul, one of 
the chief of the Apostles, who suffered all kinds of 
pain and trouble. He said, * I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.* 
Try and look forward to that glory. Even Jesus, the 
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Captain of our salvation, was made perfect through 
suffering ; and if we want to be like Him, we must 
not expect to be free from it." 

" I have not been religious, sir,'' said Joe, " and 
I don't know much about these things. But it seems 
to me there's more trouble in the world than anything 
else." 

"Try and see it all in this new light. Hawker. 
The surgeon's knife hurts, but it is necessary, and all 
pain is meant to save us from what is worse. Sin is 
worse than pain, isn't it? " 

Joe was thinking very hard, but he did not 
answer. 

" I must really go now," said the Vicar. *' Don't 
forget the text you are to think about ; and here is a 
verse of a hymn for you as well ; " and, as he spoke, 
he wrote down in pencil these lines — 

" I mourn for suffering, but a voice within 
Bids me less mourn for sufEering than for sin ; 
'Tis to the broken and the contrite heart 
The pitying Saviour comfort will impart. 
Saviour of men, to Thee I yield my soul, 
Renew my will, my every thought control ; 
Let me in this Thy tender mercy trace. 
Among Thy mourners to have found a place." 
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"I will come and see you again/' said the Vicar^ 
as he shook hands with Joe. There was something 
in the warm, firm grasp of his friendly hand that 
seemed to cheer the boy's heart; and, as Tom was 
showing him downstairs, Joe thought to himself, 
*' If a man hke that, who has had so much education, 
believes as he does in religion, it must be true." 

How often it helps our weak faith to remember 
the noble and good, the wise and learned, who have 
built their hopes on the same belief, on the same 
One God, and Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord ! 
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CHAPTEE III. 

The next day the Vicar called again. Joe was alone 
this time, and only too glad to welcome him. 

There was a manliness and reality about his 
religion that exactly met his needs, and the poor boy 
turned to him for the instruction and advice he would 
have sought from no one else. 

The Vicar read through a portion of the Service 
for the Visitation of the Sick with him, explaining; 
it as he went along. He questioned Joe very gently 
about his faith, and soon found out that he was not 
only ignorant of the simple truths of the Gospel, but 
was misinformed and mistaken on many other sub- 
jects; and in the conversation that followed, he 
discovered the source of his errors. 

Having asked him many questions about the* 
lectures he had attended, and the books he had read, 
the Vicar went on — 

^*You must put aside all other reading now. 
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Hawker, and study your Bible, with the explanations 
of its meaning given in the Prayer-book. Bead the 
life of Jesus Christ, and as you read it, see what a 
life of faith can be ; for Jesus Christ suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that we should follow His 
steps.'* 

"Amen," said Joe, with deep seriousness. He 
did not Hke to tell the Vicar that he had no Bible, 
find had lost his Prayer-book long years ago. But 
his friend Tom discovered his dilemma, and brought 
Joe his own Bible ; and Bertie, only too glad to do 
anything for Joe, found an old Prayer-book belonging 
to one of his fellow-servants, and begged it for his 
brother. 

Joe had always been considered " a good scholar," 
and he made considerable progress in his knowledge 
of religious truth by attentive study of the Bible. It 
struck him very forcibly, that, had he read the Bible 
more, he could never have been led away by the 
ignorant scepticism of his former associates. He 
often put his finger on some text, and wished he 
could show it to the lecturer, or to one of the writers 
of the infidel " addresses." When any of his old 
di£&culties arose, and he could not answer them for 
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himself, the Vicar generally gave him a satisfactory 
explanation. 

It seemed so strange at first to be told that what 
puzzled him most was but another proof of God's 
love. "How is it," he had said, " that God lets His 
people be able to sin? Why didn't He make it 
impossible ? " 

** I will put a case to you," said the Vicar. " Sup- 
pose you had a dog that always followed you when 
you went out, because you put a chain round his 
neck and dragged him after you; he couldn't helj) 
himself. And suppose that Tom had a dog too, and 
used no chain ; yet his dog followed him just as well 
as yours — not because he was forced to do so, but 
because he was fond of Tom and preferred to keep 
close to him. Which would be the best dog ? " 

"The dog that followed without a chain would 
be the most worth having, of com'se," said Joe. 

"It is a very homely illustration, but see how 
it bears on the subject. If it was impossible for us 
to sin, we should serve God not by choice, but by 
compulsion. It is surely a much higher obedience 
that we give to God, when we choose, of our own free 
will, to follow Him and to walk in His ways, than if we 
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^ere, so to speak, chained to Him by our very nature 
^nd unable to sin." 

Upon another occasion the Vicar said, ^*It was 
in love that God gave us the great gift of a free will. 
It is the only thing we have of our own with which 
to serve Him. And the best offering we can make 
Him is to give it back and say, 'Not my will, but 
Thine, be done.' " 

One thing troubled Joe very much now he was ill 
and unable to move out of his room, and that was his 
neglect, during health, of the services of the Church. 
He remembered how he had encouraged Tom in the 
idea of being coniBrmed, yet proudly turned away 
from the blessing himself. 

It seemed to him now that he must have been 
blinded by self-confidence and presumption to fancy 
he could get on very well and lead a good enough life 
without religion. In the light brought into his 
darkened heart by the study of God's Word, and the 
ministrations of His priest, Joe felt how very far 
beneath God's standard of goodness he had fallen. 
It was di£&cult still to check the bad words that came 
to his lips in moments of acute pain. He had always 
j?rided himself on his respectability and steady 
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conduct ; but when he compared himself with the 
persons he read of in books lent him by the Vicar, 
he saw how useless, profitless, and even mischievous 
his own life had been in comparison. 

Joe was unused to kindness, and his gratitude for 
all that was done for him was most touching. He 
now felt full of love and gentleness towards every one 
— even the woman who had treated him with so much 
harshness and cruelty. And his softened manner to 
her, when she came to demand her rent, was a clear 
evidence that God's Holy Spirit was working in him. 
It is only Christian love that can include enemies as 
ivell as friends. 

Bertie ran in to see his brother as often as he 
could get leave to do so, and amused him with stories 
of all he saw and heard in service, and of the pranks 
of his young gentlemen. Joe knew them all by name 
almost as well as Bertie did, and quite understood that 
it was Master Alec who threw his boots at Bertie when 
he went to call him in the morning ; and that it was 
Master Jamie who was fond of chemicals, and 
frightened every one with the explosions they made 
in his bedroom, and who had also burned large holes 
in the table-cloth and in the carpet in some of his 
many experiments. 
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Joe tried to impress upon Bertie the importance 
of going to church and saying his prayers, and Bertie 
liked to hear the kind priest, who was so good to his 
brother, preach, and would try to remember some of 
the sermon to tell Joe when he saw him again. 

Tom, too, seized every opportunity of looking in 
to see Hawker, and often told him how much he 
missed his company at the Works. And occasionally 
some of the young workmen would pay him a visit. 

Ben Taylor, a friend of Tom's, got quite into the 
habit of bringing him eggs laid by his own hens, and 
flowers from a little sUp of ground which he cultivated 
with the greatest care. And Joe was always pleased 
with his friends' visits. 

Some days Joe was able to sit up in the old arm- 
chair, and began to think of getting out again for a 
little while in the sun. And, for a week or two, the 
Vicar himself thought he might rally again, and be 
able to come forward for Confirmation in the spring. 

Joe caught eagerly at the idea. He felt a great 
longing for the spiritual strength the holy rite would 
bring him, and spoke brightly and hopefully to his 
friends of the day he should kneel before the Bishop 
to receive the special gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
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The Vicar often talked to him of Holy Communion 
as the great means of uniting himself to the Lord 
Jesus, and of receiving the pledge of everlasting life. 
Joe read over and over again our Blessed Lord's own 
words, " Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at the last day. For 
My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink 
indeed. He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him. ... He that 
eateth of this Bread shall live for ever." And he 
looked forward with deep thankfulness to receiving 
this life-giving Food, as a means of strengthening his 
hope and love, and especially of increasing his faith 
in the unseen. 

One day Tom brought him a little picture, which 
he said would help him to bear his suflFerings patiently. 
The present was well timed; for, owing to a fresh 
cold he had caught, he had had a serious relapse. 
Both nurse and doctor looked very grave, and poor 
Joe was in bed, very depressed and cast down. It 
was a picture of our Saviour hanging in agony 
upon the Cross, and underneath were the words. 
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"This have I done for thee; what hast thou done 
for Me ? '' 

When the Vicar came in a little later, he saw at 
once that all hope of Joe's restoration to health was 
at an end, and that his work must now he to prepare 
the hoy, not for an earthly Confirmation, but for that 
service of which it is written, " His servants shaU 
serve Him ; for they shall see His Face." 

"I am glad you. have that picture," he said. 
" You may offer all your pain and weakness to the 
crucified Saviour; and the more you gaze on Him 
and think of His death, the more you will love Him ; 
and faith comes through love, as you know. For 
faith is not fancying there is a heaven and a here- 
after, hut it is a loving trust in Him, Who by His 
death has opened its gates to all believers.*' 

" It is very odd," said Joe ; *' I don't know if you 
will understand me. But, though I do really believe 
in God and the life everlasting, sometimes it all seems 
darkness, and I don't feel as if anything were true." 

" I know what you mean," said the Vicar; "but 
you must treat that feeling as a temptation from 
without. Drive it away by repeating the Creed. Say 
boldly, ' I believe in God the Father, the Son, and 
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the Holy Ghost.' Or say, ' Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.' And, when doubts and difi&- 
culties harass you, just keep your thoughts on what 
you do believe. Keep looking to that as you would 
to a gleam of light in the early morning sky ; and as 
you look and look, the day will break and the shadows 
flee away." 

"There's one comfort," said Joe: "that though 
I feel different at different times, I can remember that 
God is always the same." 

"Yes," said the Vicar. "Call to mind, too, that 
Jesus drew near, and walked with His two disciples 
to the village of Emmaus, whilst they were doubting 
and in sorrow. He was with them, but their eyes 
were holden that they should not know Him, until He 
broke the Bread and gave it to them. So, perhaps, it 
may now be with you, and God will show Himself to 
you through the breaking of Bread, when you re- 
ceive Holy Communion." 

" I shall never be well enough to be confirmed," 
said Joe, sorrowfully. 

" If you are willing and desirous of being con- 
firmed, the Church will not refuse you the higher 
blessing of the Holy Communion. We may make of 
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your sick-room a holy place, and have the Blessed 
Sacrament administered here." 

" It seems too good. I am so unworthy. I hardly 
dare think ahout it." 

After this day Joe's sufferings increased rapidly. 
Eestless, painful nights were succeeded hy days of 
intense exhaustion. But daily, as the priest entered 
with the message of " peace," it seemed to soothe and 
calm the sufferer. He could not read his Bible now 
without great fatigue. But he would lie back on his 
pillows and gaze at his little picture, and so had 
his Saviour constantly in his thoughts. The Vicar 
directed him to use frequent, short ejaculations, and, 
in preparation for his First Communion, to say often 
the prayer — 

" Jesu, Strength of the weary. Rest of the restless ! 
By the weariness and unrest of Thy sacred Cross, cotm 
to me who am weary, that I may rest in Thee." Or — 

" Jesu ! Jean ! oome to me ; 
I am longing, Lord, for Thee : 
Comfort my poor soul diBtrest, 
Take possession of my breast." 

One day Joe said to Bertie, " I shall soon be seeing 
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Polly again. I think we shall sing together some 
day before long. She said we should." 

But Bertie was broken-hearted at the idea that 
Joe was really going to leave him. He could not 
bear such allusions, and so Joe said no more. The 
poor boy saved up every halfpenny of his wages to 
buy things for his dying brother. Sometimes it was 
a few flowers ; at others, some dainty dear to Bertie 
himself — such as a lump of currant cake, or a little 
packet of candy, burnt almonds, or bull's-eyes. And 
though Joe was sometimes too ill at the moment to 
take any notice, yet, being hardly more than a boy 
himself, he really liked Bertie's gifts, and was gene- 
rally able to gratify the latter by showing that he 
had understood his tastes. 

It had been much on his mind — and at last Joe 
ventured to ask the Vicar about it — that his father 
and Polly had died without enjoying the opportunity 
he had of knowing about Christ and His Church. He 
was told that he might safely trust them in the hands 
of the Saviour, Who loved them. If they had known 
aU the things which belonged to their peace, they 
would in all probability have accepted them as Joe 
had done. And now they were no doubt learning 
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them straight from the lips of Christ, and of His 
holy angels. It is only those to whom, in their life- 
time here, it would have been a hell to be alone with 
God, for whom we need fear. 

The Vicar showed Joe how to examine into his 
past life with a view to repenting truly of his sins, 
before receiving the most Holy Sacrament. He also 
read and explained to him that portion of the Service 
for the Visitation of the Sick which directs that *' The 
sick person shall be moved to make a special con- 
fession of his sins, if his conscience be troubled with 
any weighty matter." And very thankfully did the 
dying lad avail himself of the relief thus offered to his 
burdened soul. 

His repentance was so sincere that the Vicar felt 
assured that, had his life been spared, it would have 
been an amended one, and that he would not have 
been of the number of those who express great sorrow 
so long as they are in danger of death, and on their 
recovery immediately return to their old careless 
and sinful ways. 

It was arranged that he should receive his Com- 
munion on Sunday, in order that Tom and Bertie 
might both be present. Bertie was not confirmed, 
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but he had a great wish to be with Joe when he 
received the Blessed Sacrament. And both the Vicar 
and Joe thought his attendance at this solemn service 
might be a sacred memory to look back upon 
throughout his whole future life. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

On Saturday Joe was much worse, and as it was an 
unusually busy day for the Vicar, he found it im- 
possible to get round to see him. Happily Tom left 
off work earlier on Saturday, and so was able to sit 
with his friend till late in the evening. 

Joe had been too suffering to talk, but at intervals 
he had signed to Tom to read to him, until at last he 
dropped off to sleep. He woke refreshed, and told 
Tom he thought he had never felt so happy in his life 
as at that moment. He then asked him to say the 
text which the Vicar had repeated to him at his first 
visit. After some thought and a little discussion, 
Tom called to mind the words, "Blessed are they that 
mourn : for they shall be comforted," and then he told 
Joe that he had once read about a little boy who said 
of Jesus, " He comforts me." Joe smiled, and said, 
'* Yes, that's just it." He next asked for a hymn he 
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had found in one of the books the Vicar had lent him, 
and Tom at his request read it all through. These 
were the words that Joe had learnt to love : — 

" Chamber of siokness ! muoh to thee I owe, 

Though dark thon be ; 
The lessons it imports me most to know, 

I owe to. thee ! 
A sacred seminary thou hast been — 
I trust, to train me for a happier scene. 

** Chamber of sickness ! suffering and alone. 
The world withdrawn. 
The blessed beams of heavenly truth have shone 

On me forlorn ; 
With such a hallowed vividness and power 
As ne'er were granted to a brighter hour. 

'^ Chamber of sickness ! *midst thy silence, oft 

A voice is heard. 
Which, though it fall like dew on flowers so soft^ 

Tet speaks each word 
Into the aching heart's unseen recess, 
With power no earthly accents could possess. 

'* Chamber of sickness ! in that bright abode 

Where ** there is no more pain," 
If, through the merits of my Saviour GJod, 

A seat I gain, 
This theme shall tune my golden harp's soft lays, 
That in thy shelter passed my earthly days." 
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Joe nodded his head in assent at the end of each 
verse. Then he said, " Tom, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. Just you look in that far comer of 
the room, and you'll find some books in red covers, 
and a few tracts." 

Tom soon found what was wanted. 

** I want you to put them in the fixe," said Joe, 
raising himself on his elbow in his eagerness. 

" In the fire ! " said Tom. 

*' Yes, they are bad books, Tom; they had better 
be burnt. And there's one more — a song book. It's 
got bad words in it ; burn that too." 

And as the pamphlets blazed up for a moment in 
the grate, and then smouldered away into ashes, Joe 
gave a sigh of relief. 

** I'm so glad they are burnt," he said. " I didn't 
like to do it before, because they were father's, and 
it seemed a pity to spoil them. But I couldn't have 
the Blessed Sacrament in the same room with them. 
I'm so glad they are burnt. And besides, no one 
now can ever read them again." 

This slight exertion brought on violent palpitation 
of the heart, so Joe had to keep quite still and close 
his eyes once more. Tom sat for some time in silence, 
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and then rose to say " Good night.'* As he bent over 
him, Joe whispered, " When I*m gone you must take 
the white rabbit. You'll love him for my sake ; and 
Bertie must have all the books/' 

" We shall be with you to-morrow," said Tom. 

**Yes," said Joe; "I keep on praying, *Jesu! 
Jesu ! come to me.' It will soon be the time now." 

Sunday morning came, and a little group knelt 
reverently in the sick-room of the lad whose very hours 
were now numbered. There was — 

" A simple Altar by the bed, 
For High Commnnioii meetly spread." 

Bertie had spent his last shilling in buying some 
bright flowers, and Tom had brought two or three 
little pictures from the wall of his own little attic, so 
that the poor room had quite a festive appearance. 

" Verily, verily," read the priest, " I say unto 
you. He that heareth My word, and believeth on Him 
that sent Me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation; but is passed from death unto 
life." 

It was his first and last Communion, and the face 
of the dying boy was lit up with faith and love as the 
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Food, in the strength of which he would go his last 
journey, and which would "preserve his body and 
soul unto everlasting life/' was administered to him. 
Bertie hushed his sobs. There was no darkness here. 
Surely there was no real death, but rather the dawn 
of everlasting day ; the sure promise of that life where 
God shall wipe away all tears, and where there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain. 

The sunshine streamed in through the window 
and lit up the pale, worn face with a sort of holy 
radiance, and, even when the service was over, the 
room still seemed to remain — what, indeed, every 
sick-room ought to be — a holy place; while those 
who waited on the patient felt their charge to be 
indeed a sacred one, as they realized more and more, 
how, in ministering to this His sick member, they 
ministered to Christ Himself. 

Joe spoke but little during the rest of the day, but 
kept his thoughts fixed on the Communion he had 
received. AU thought him better in the evening, 
and Tom hoped they might perhaps be permitted 
to have another Communion together in the course 
of the week. But it was not so to be. 
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Late on Monday afternoon, Albert was hastily 
summoned to his brother's side. A great change had 
taken place ; and Tom, who had just come in, gave 
but one look at Joe and then went in search of the 
Vicar. He met him just coming up the street, and 
they returned together. 

Joe looked up with a bright, happy smile. He 
could speak but one word, and that word was the 
sacred name of " Jesus." 

All knelt round the bed. " Almighty God, 
with Whom do live the spirits of just men made 
perfect, after they are delivered from their earthly 
prisons ; we humbly commend the soul of this Thy 
servant, our dear brother, into Thy Hands, as into 
the Hands of a faithful Creator, and most merciful 
Saviour " — ^prayed the priest ; and, even as he spoke 
the words, the prisoner was freed, and the soul, we 
may surely trust, was being carried by angels to 
Paradise. 

The Church, through whose ministry Joe had re- 
ceived regenerating grace in Baptism, had now com- 
mended him to the care of that Good Shepherd, who 
only leads His children through the darkness of death, 
that He may bring them to a joyful resurrection and 
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to a new and eternal life — a life wherein they may 
ever more and more fully realize the truth of the 
promise, " Blessed are they that mourn : for they 
shall be comforted^'' 
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CHAPTER I. 

*' Come, now, Albert ! Surely you are not going to keep 
from church again to-day ? " 

" ril walk to the door with you, Susie, if you want 
to go, but I don't care to go in myself.'* 

" I don't want you to walk with me if you won't 
come in, Bertie. See, I've got a rosebud for your 
button-hole. Let me put it in. There, you look 
quite smart. Do come, dear." 

*' Thank you for the rosebud, Susie. It's a beauty. 
But even without your bribe I would have come with 
you to church to-night if I could." 

*' Now, you know you could if you chose, Bertie,*" 
said Susie, looking up affectionately into the face of 
the young man, who was leaning against the table 
with his arms folded. 

It was Sunday, and the bells were ringing from 
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all the churches round. Susie was dressed ready, 
and had her Prayer-book in her hand. The tears 
came into her eyes as Albert did not respond. 

" Now, don't cry, Susie darling ! " he said. 
''Come for a walk with me. You have been to 
church already to-day.*' 

" Yes, I know ; but you have not been even once. 
Oh ! Bertie, why are you giving up all your good 
ways? I don't think you have been to Communion 
for weeks and weeks." 

"Never mind me, Susie. You are good enough 
for both of us. I'll wait about outside if you must 
go to church, and we'll have our walk together after- 
wards. That will do, won't it ? " 

** I can't think what's come to you," sighed Susie. 
" You used always to like to go with me." 

*' I like being with you now, and I want to talk to 
you instead of going to church." 

"Perhaps it is the warm weather," suggested 
Susie, thoughtfully. " I have been twice to-day, so 
I will give up going to-night, and go for a walk 
instead. But mind, it's the last time I'll do it. I 
don't feel happy encouraging you to stay away." 

*' You are a legular little saint, Susie ! Now we'll 
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Lave a jolly walk, and I'll tell you about a letter I've 
had, which has something to do with you." 

Susie put her books away with a sigh. Then she 
took Albert's arm, and they strolled leisurely off to 
the nearest park. As they walked along, Albert told 
Susie that the letter he had spoken of was from an 
luncle who lived in Warwickshire. 

" I have not seen him since I was quite a little 
fellow," Albert said ; " but it seems he has been grow- 
ing rich, and doing no end of business lately. Now, 
he says that he has made up his mind to run up to . 
London for a day or two. He's coming to see you, 
and if he likes you, he'll do something handsome for 
us when we get settled. So mind you put on yom* 
best bib and tucker, and be civil to the old gentleman ! 
Only don't overdo it, or I shall be jealous ! " 

"Oh dear! That is good news," said Susie. 
**' I hope he will like me. I must tell mother. Which 
day does he say he wiU come ? " 

'"He doesn't mention any particular day," said 
Albert, "but I expect he will drop me another line 
first. If he stumps up pretty liberally, what with that 
and my own savings, we shall start quite comfortable, 
and we'll vote him a regular brick, won't we ? " 
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*' Bertie/' said Susie, timidly, "wlien j^ou talk 

like that — it makes me think Do you keep up 

3'our prayers, and reading the Bible, now you don't 
go to church ? " * 

'^ Don't look so solemn, Susie ; it doesn't suit 
your style of beauty, I don't want to talk about that 
sort of thing. Look here," he went on, turning the 
conversation, " let's go down this path ; it is quiet and 
shady." Some other pleasure-seekers passed at the- 
moment, talking and laughing loudly. 

Albert was always most particular, when he took 
Susie out with him, to treat her with the same respect 
that he would have liked shown to his own sister by 
other young men. It is true he had no sister of his 
own, but he had very clear notions as to what he 
would have thought proper for a sister had he po8« 
sessed one. 

Susie's mother would have had no fear in trusting 
him with her daughter, even if Susie's own manners 
had been less quiet and steady than they were. 

Albert saw Susie home that evening rather earlier 
than usual, for he had to get back to his work in 
good time. He was servant in a gentleman's family. 

Susie made no further remark to him on the 
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subject of religion that night, but when she was alone 
iigain, she felt very unhappy about his growing care- 
lessness. 

They had known each other for a long while, and 
xd first Albert had seemed to be going on as satis- 
factorily as any one could wish. He had always been 
a, regular church-goer, and latterly had gone every 
Sunday with Susie, had sat by her, and looked over the 
same hymn-book. When he found that she went con- 
stantly to the early Communion, he joined her there 
too; and, at her earnest request, had even gone to 
one of the clergy and asked him for help in preparing 
for his Easter Communion. 

How happy Susie had felt that Easter ! It seemed 
as if everything must be right if she and Albert were 
like-minded in the most important matters. Soon 
after this, however, Albert began to change. He 
would not go to church, and appeared even to dislike 
talking upon any religious topic. 

Formerly he had seemed to take to the Vicar, 
and had regularly attended his Bible-classes. But 
now he studiously avoided him, and refused flatly 
when Susie suggested shyly that he should call upon 
him and talk over his difl&culties. The poor girl was 
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miserable at the alteration in her lover, and often, on 
her return from an evening walk, during which he had 
been talking over plans for the future, she could only 
cry bitterly as soon as he had gone. 

It was the morning after this Sunday walk in 
the park, and Susie was watering her geraniums^ 
The window was open, and she was leaning through 
to pick off some dead leaves from her favourite plant 
— a present from Albert — when she was startled 
by hearing her own name, and there stood Albert 
before her. He was just going on a message from 
his master, he said, and had been delighted to find 
that it led him past her house, and so gave him the 
opportunity of a few words with her. 

Albert looked bright and gay to-day, and Susie 
could not help thinking that it was only on the 
subject of religion that they did not agree. He looked 
so happy and so handsome as he stood just below 
the window, and gave her such an affectionate smile 
at parting, that, as she turned back to her work, she 
felt prouder and fonder of him than ever. 

But there was a pain tugging at her heart, too. 
Albert had been speaking again about his uncle and 
about their own future prospects ; and Susie felt she 
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ought to look the matter in the face and think seriously 
of the future. 

*'Can two walk together except they be agreed? '* 
Were not those words in the Bible ? Susie took out 
her little Bible, and, sitting by the window, turned 
over the leaves to find the text. As she was looking 
for it she came upon that injunction of S. Paul, 
*' Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbehevers : 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with im- 
righteousness ? " 

Susie let the book drop gently into her lap, and 
sat with her face covered with her hands — ^thinking. 
If Albert would not go to church now, or keep Sunday 
holy, what sort of married happiness could she count 
upon? If they disagreed about religion now, how 
could they ever hope to agree in other matters 
through life? 

Susie loved Albert deeply; but she loved Go4 
more. And she knew she ought not to link herself, 
for life, to one who was turning his back upon Hini 
and neglecting His service. She knew that the love 
of husband and wife should reflect the love of Christ 
and His Church, and that the husband should be 
able to claim, not only the affection, but the respect 
of his wife. 
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But now that Albert had dropped, one by one, the 
holy practices she valued so much, she hardly knew 
what to do for the best. Ought she to give him up ? 
Her heart sank within her -at the thought. She felt 
as though it would be giving up life itself, or rather 
all that made the joy of her life at that moment. 

She knew very well that her mother would not 
understand her scruples. She thought Albert a most 
steady, deserving young man, and Susie a very fortu- 
nate girl to have secured his affections. No ! She 
could not expect her mother to sympathize with her 
in this trouble. 

But there was One to Whom she could always turn 
in any difl&culty. One tender, loving Friend, Whose 
ear is ever open to the faintest whisper of distress. 
To Him, then, she knelt, and poured out her sorrow 
and perplexity. And she rose from her knees, braced 
and strengthened to do her duty. 

Susie's little brothers and sisters now came troop- 
ing in from school, and left her very little opportunity 
for thought. She busied herself to attend to all their 
wants, for she was patient and diligent in all she 
undertook, and possessed that meek and quiet spirit 
which is in the sight of God of great price. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AiiBEBT Hawker had lived, since he was quite a boy, 
in the service of the same family. There were a 
number of children, with whom he was a great 
iavourite, as, indeed, he was also with his fellow- 
servants. 

Mrs. Wynne, the housekeeper, looked sharply after 
the younger servants. She very highly approved of 
Albert's choice, and sometimes invited Susie to tea 
with her. Often, too, she employed the gui to do 
needle-work for herself. She had frequently advised 
Albert to be careful in his choice of a wife. 

"Don't you go taking up with any of those rub- 
bishy girls, Albert," she would say. " Tell me your 
friends, and I'll tell you what you are. No steady, 
respectable young man will keep company with those 
flighty, forward misses, whose mothers ought to be 
Ashamed to let them go about as they do. Bonnets 
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off their heads ; hair hanging over their eyes, instead 
of being brushed smooth and tidy — making them look 
as if they had still less brains than they have, poor 
things ! *' 

''Why, Mrs. Wynne," Albert would say, *' I like 
my own way a great deal too weU to think of giving 
it up to any one else just yet." 

" Be sure your own way is a right way, and then it 
will be your young woman's too," was always the reply^ 

But when Alfred brought Susie to see the house- 
keeper, he was not at all afraid of any disparaging 
comments, and Mrs. Wynne gave her a motherly 
welcome, and spoke highly of Albert, whom she 
declared worthy of a good woman's love. 

" If you marry a woman that wants you to leave^ 
off going to church that you may walk with her, 
depend upon it, yoir will soon go wrong altogether 
to please her. There's many a nice young man spoilt 
by his wife." 

She had said this to Albert, and she now gave like 
advice to Susie. 

" Don't you two give up God's way for your own. 
And mind you don't trust to making up for what yda 
don't do now, when you get married." 
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They had both laughed merrily at* this wise 
counsel, and assured her they meant to follow all 
her advice, and to do everything they ought. 

The first time after their engagement that Mrs. 
Wynne had occasion to find fault, was one Sunday 
morning when Albert got late to church, because he 
had taken so long to give himself an extra smarten- 
ing up. 

" It's all very well to look nice, but if I were Susie 
I'd rather you should be thinking more of the service 
than of me," said the housekeeper. 

Albe^rt was not at aU pleased at being found fault 
with, and said as much. So she, being a wise woman,, 
held her peace. 

Susie would have liked to have had a talk with 
Mrs. "Wynne about Albert. But as the housekeeper 
was more his friend than hers, besides being over 
him in service, she did not very well see how she 
could. 

Mrs. Wynne, however, was sharp enough soon to 
perceive for herself that all was not right. But she did 
not find out what was wrong, until one evening when 
Albert came home in a cross, irritable mood, very 
unlike his usual manner ; and when asked after Susie 
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he answered shortly, that he didn't '* know anything 
about her." 

Things had not gone smoothly that night. Susie, 
with many tears, had tried to persuade Albert to go 
to church with her the following Sunday morning, 
instead of only meeting her at the door after service 
was over. And when he positively refused, she had 
told him that she feared they must part. 

Albert accused her of being tired of him, of want- 
ing to get rid of him, etc. Her objections, he said, 
were quite absurd. Why should she be so straitlaced 
arid particular ? He " wondered what other young 
man would allow her to go as often as she liked 
without him." 

" I never stand in your way, Susie," he said ; and 
that made it all the harder. For Susie knew it was 
just what all her family would say too. And her own 
heart clung to Albert through all her disappointment 
and vexation. 

When he taunted her with caring for some one 
else, she said nothing, because she knew he did not 
believe it. And when, at last, he took up his hat and 
went away, she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

She feared the stxMggle was not yet over, and that 
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Albert would never take one denial as decisive. Nor 
did he. Again and again he tried in vain to persuade 
her to change her mind. He even promised that after 
marriage he would think more seriously. ** You will 
be able to do what you like with me then," he said. 

But Susie knew it was vain to hope he would be 
more anxious to please her after marriage, and that 
what he refuged her now, he would consent to do after- 
wards; so, though it cost her terrible suffermg, she 
determined to break off the engagement. 

Very angry was her mother with her for doing 
this. She sent for Tom, and begged him to remon- 
strate with his sister. Tom, however, declined to 
interfere in any -way. '* Susie must know her own 
business best," he said. *' I like Albert well enough, 
but, after all, he does not want to marry me, so I've 
no right to say anything about it. 

She noticed, however, that he was kinder than 
ever in his manner towards her. He even came over 
one Sunday morning that he might kneel next her at 
the early celebration of Holy Communion, so that she 
should feel less lonely. 

It was a dark day for Albert when "Susie threw 
him over," as he called it. "Well, I don't care," he 
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said to himself. " There's plenty of other girls who'll 
have me fast enough. I shan't break my heart ! " 

But he never knew how much he had cared until 
it was all over between them. He tried hard to 
a,muse himself with other yoimg women, and would 
even try to brave it out by asking one or other of 
his new friends to take a walk with him, past the very 
house where Susie lived. But he could not care for 
them in the least, and he went on recklessly from bad 
to worse. 

Very bad reports of him began to get about, and 
Mrs. Wynne herself called one day to talk about it to 
Susie's mother, and told her how wild and unsteady 
Albert was getting. 

She thought she should have to ask her master 
to dismiss him from his situation, but she was too 
much interested in him to do this, unless his careless 
ways should really interfere with his faithfulness as a 
servant. And this, as yet, had not been the case. 

Susie grew pale and thin, and fretted night and 
day about him. 

Still she could not blame herself. We must not 
do evil that good may come, and even if she could 
have kept Albert steadier by holding to their engage- 
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ment, . she could never have dared to stand before 
<jod's altar and promise to obey, honour, and love 
one, whose first request to her might be to give up 
all that she ought to hold most dear. 

She read over the marriage service several times, 
■and it strengthened her in her resolve. She could 
never marry any one else — she was quite sure of 
that-^but she would not marry Albert, unless he 
changed very much for the better in these ways. 
Perhaps he might have become as wild and reckless 
-SLB he was now, soon after they had married, and it was 
only of God*s grace and mercy that she had had 
courage to break from him in time. Who could teU ? 
So she listened meekly to all her mother and Mrs. 
Wynne had to say on the subject, and then crept 
•quietly upstairs to pray for him, for she could do 
nothing else. 

The next thing she heard of Albert was that he 
was going away into the country. Was this the way 
in which God was going to send an answer to her 
prayers ? Time would show, for God's ways are not 
our ways. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The two eldest -boys of the family with whom Albert 
lived were away at school, and great was the con- 
sternation of the house when one morning news came 
that Jamie, the younger son, had met with a bad 
accident when playing at some game, and had broken 
his leg. 

His father went to him at once ; and, as soon as 
he could be moved, brought him home. Here Jamie 
w^as a prisoner to the sofa all day long, and was 
w^aited upon and petted by the whole household. 
Mrs. Wynne took him under her especial charge, 
for though the boys led her a trying life in their 
holidays, she was very proud of them all, and 
generally took their part against nurse, who was 
driven almost wild bv their incursions into her 
nursery, and by all the tricks they taught the little 
ones. 
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But Jamie, ill and helpless, was invested with a 
new interest, and found himself an object of solicitude 
to those whom he had before regarded as enemies. 
His father's profession took him much away from 
home, and when the boys were ill, they sorely missed 
the mother whose tender, watchful care had made 
their home so bright and happy during her lifetime. 

Jamie found the confinement very irksome. He 
grew tired of astonishing Mrs. Wynne with tales of 
school-life. She was too easily imposed upon by his 
extraordinary narrations to be an amusing listener ; 
and he insisted on having one of the men-servants 
up to his room instead. 

Albert was the object of his preference, so Albert 
was sent for, and he had to clean out Jamie's cage 
of white mice, to wind his clocks for him, to tell 
him the best way of sharpening his pen-knife, and to 
cap all his stories with still more wonderful accounts 
of all he had himself done, or said, or read about. 

So popular did Albert become with his young 
master, thaj; Jamie declared no one else should do 
anything for him, and protested against his services 
being elsewhere bestowed. He was not much younger 
than his servant-friend, but he was small and back- 
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ward for his years, and, like most boys in his class 
of life, remained quite a boy in all his ideas and 
tastes long after the time when lads of a humbler 
station are busily engaged in the battle of life. 

One Sunday afternoon, Jamie had been suffering 
a good deal from the heat, and Albert had been 
amusing him by trying different methods of keeping 
the room cool. 

Jamie was lying watching him, when he said 
suddenly, " Oh, would you mind coming and reading 
to me ? I have not read the lessons yet. It's hard 
missing church so many Sundays." 

Albert sat down gravely; and, opening Jamie's 
little old Bible, read what he was asked. 

When he had finished, Jamie said, " What a good 
boy you used to be, Albert, when I was a hardened 
little chap ! I suppose you like going to church now 
as much as ever, don't you ? " 

" We are not all so good as we were when we were 
little boys," said Albert. 

" I hope I am better," said Jamie, sijaply. " If I 
hadn't been all smashed up like this, T should have 
been able to go to Holy Communion this morning. 
It is a pity, isn't it ? Did you go ? " 
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"No, sir/' said Albert; "it wasn't my morning 
out." 

"I suppose you often see the Vicar, don't you? 
Have you told him I've come home ? " 

"No, I have not seen him lately," said Albert. 
" I think you had better have some tea now," he 
added, rising. 

" No, don't go. I want to talk. I want you to 
tell me about the Vicar, and the church, and every- 
thing. I don't know any one else who goes there 
now but you." 

" I have not been lately. But do let me go and 
fetch your tea." And Albert went out of the room. 

If, however, Albert thought he was going to escape 
further questioning he was mistaken. He sent the 
tea up by some one else ; and with tea came Jamie's 
father, who was free to remain with him the rest of 
the day. 

But Albert's turn was to come. Next morning 
his master called him into the study and told him 
he had made arrangements to send Master Jamie 
down to the seaside, and he wished Albert to accom- 
pany him. 

Albert was not quite sure whether he wished to 
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go or not. But, as he had no choice in the matter, 
he only said, "Very well, sir." So it came to pass, 
that while Susie was praying that he might be checked 
in the downward path upon which he seemed bent, 
he was being whirled away in the noisy train from all 
his usual haunts and questionable amusements, in 
the safe companionship of his young master, to spend 
several quiet weeks on the coast. 

The rest of the party consisted only of the nurse 
and the youngest child. 

It was a great change to Albert. His duties were 
now very simple. To draw Jamie's invalid chair, to 
sit by him on the sands, and devote himself generally 
to his amusement. That was all. 

One afternoon, when he had found a shady place 
for Jamie on the beach, and, seated by him, was 
idly throwing stones into the retreating waves, a 
seller of those seaside wares, so [popular at every 
watering-place, came up and held out her tray. 

There were pieces of coral, shell pincushions, sea- 
weeds, and cardboard boxes full of agate brooches and 
polished stones. Jamie bought one or two of the 
stones, and, last of all, he selected a heart-shaped 
sbeR pincuBhion. 
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" There," he said, as, having been paid, the sales- 
woman passed on, " I bought that for your sweet- 
heart, Albert ; " and he held it out to him. 

Albert winced as if in pain. But he only said, 
'* I've not got one yet. Master Jamie ; you must keep 
it for yours." 

" No, it*s for yours. I remember seeing her when 
I was last at home. Mrs. Wynne told me who she 
was, and I remember I thought you were a lucky 
chap. She was a very pretty girl, with fair hair. 
There ! you see I know all about her." 

"You know more than I do, then," said Albert, 
with a clouded brow. "I have nothing to do with 
any girl." 

" Why ! Have you quarrelled ? " asked Jamie, 
raising himself on his elbow and looking curiously at 
his companion. "Whose fault was it? What a 
pity ! I'm so sorry ! " 

There was a short pause, and then Jamie con- 
tinued, " Can't you make it up again ? I would if I 
were you." 

" She won't have me. Master Jamie, so it's no use 
talking about it," said Albert, who, in spite of his 
assumed indifference, had sadly missed the letters he 
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had formerly enjoyed during his brief absences from 
London. 

Indeed, if the truth must be told, he had caught 
himself more than once, during the last few days, 
trying to pick out, among the nursemaids on the 
shore, one that resembled his Susie. 

" What a muflf she must be ! " said Jamie. 
'* But I'm so sorry I spoke about her, Albert ; I've 
vexed you. But I wouldn't mind if I were you. I 
don't expect she's half good enough for you." 

" She's too good. Master Jamie ; that's where it 
is," said Albert. 

" But you are good ? " said Jamie, wistfully. 

The other shook his head and was silent. 

Presently Jamie saw a smaU round spot on 
Albert's coat-sleeve, that had not come from the sea- 
foam. He stretched out his hand, white and thin from 
his long illness, and touched the servant's shoulder. 

"I say," he said, shyly, "what's gone wrong 
with you, Albert ? I wish you would tell me, because 
I'm so sorry for you. Won't you teU me ? " 

Albert hastily brushed the back of his hand across 
his eyes. " Oh ! everything," he said. 

" But how have you let everything get wrong? " 
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said Jamie, looking puzzled. " Is it that you are 
unhappy because Susie (isn't that her name) won't 
have you ? Or have you — ^have you given up caring 
about religion, and good things like that ? " 

"You see," said Albert, huskily, "when I had 
got Susie, I didn't seem to care for anything else. I 
was so proud and satisfied-like with her. And when 
I went to church, it was -just to meet her, not for 
anything better; and I couldn't keep my thoughts 
on the prayers or anything. And then, you see, she 
got me to go to Communion; but I went just to 
please her, without thinking much about it. So what 
was the good of it all ? " 

" I suppose it was bad," said Jamie. " But if 
you know now you've got wrong, can't you try and 
get right again ? I would." 

" I don't know how," said Albert, gloomily. " I 
feel to hate it all." 

"I wish I could help you better," said Jamie. 
Then, faltering a little, he went on, "If you can't get 
right yourself, why don't you go to some clergyman 
and tell him what's amiss ? " 

"I've been once," said Albert, shortly. "I'U 
never go again." 
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" Oh, why ? " said Jamie. 

" I went once/' said Albert, ** to please Susie ; but 
I didn't do it right. It was just the worst thing of 
all, because I knew I wasn't telling the truth. And 
so, afterwards, I couldn't bear to think of it, and 
everything went wrong from then. I felt like a 
hypocrite. That's how it has been." 

** I am very sorry," said Jamie. 

" Never mind. Master Jamie ; I ought not to let 
you fret about me. I'm not worth your caring about. 
You see Susie has given me up, so I must just go on 
as I am." 

" Oh no ; don't say that. Perhaps God let Susie 
do it because you cared too much for her, and didn't 
think of Him. If I were you I wouldn't think about 
Susie at all, but get right with God. Just go to that 
clergyman you deceived, and tell him aU you kept 
back, and then start off again fresh." 

"As for not thinking about Susie, that's easier 
said than done," said Albert. " But I'll think about 
the last. Master Jamie, though I can't promise. 
Shall I draw your chair up and down on the cliff now 
for a little while, and then it will be time to go in to 
dinner ? " 
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The day after this conversation, Albert rose early 
and went out to have a swim before breakfast. But 
finding, when he got o\it-of-doors, that it was blowing 
quite a gale and the sea was very rough, he thought 
he would not venture upon a bathe. So he took a 
walk along the shore instead, swinging his towel in 
his hand and whistling softly as he went. 

He could not help thinking, as he walked along, of 
what Jamie had said the previous day. He had that 
peculiar sense of loneliness that sometimes comes to 
us when gazing over a vast expanse of ocean. Alone, 
and yet, in truth, not alone, was he. For often at 
such times God makes His voice heard, and speaks 
more clearly than we perhaps desire, when conscious 
of our many sins and shortcomings. 

This morning Albert felt impressed by the solitary 
grandeur of the scene. No living creature was in 
sight, and remembering that he had said but one 
short, hurried prayer that morning, he crept behind a 
breakwater, and there repeated the words in which 
he had, ever since he was a child, asked for guidance 
and protection from above. 

Suddenly he was startled by a shout of distress, 
which sounded close to him. He sprang up, and 
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once again he heard a cry for help. Jumping over 
the breakwater, he saw right in front of him a dark 
object among the waves. It was a yomig man about 
his own age, who seemed to be struggling helplessly 
in the water. 

In a moment Albert had thrown ofif his coat and 
boots, and hastened to his assistance. The surf was 
running high, and he found it hard work to battle 
with the waves. But he succeeded in reaching the 
drowning man, and stretched out his hand to him. 
The latter grasped it, but was too exhausted to do 
more. 

Albert had often practised swimming while other 
boys clung on to him, so he put out all his strength 
and skill, and in a few moments they were both lying, 
quite exhausted and almost unconscious, on the san^y-^ 

Two fisher-boys, who were passing at the moment, 
ran to their assistance, and with this timely aid 
Albert began to revive, and could soon sit up and 
look about him. It was a more difficult matter to 
restore his companion, and it was some considerable 
time before he was able, supported by the two boys, 

« 

to creep away to his home. 

When Albert at length got back to breakfast, his 
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adventures had all to be related over and over again 
to Jamie and his little brother. They took the 
deepest interest in every detail. Later in the day 
Jamie insisted on being drawn as near the dangerous 
spot as possible, that he might see exactly where the 
accident had happened, and so be able to picture it 
more plainly to himself. Now it was past, Albert 
made light of it all, and said it was "nothing." 
But, in truth, the incidents of the morning had made 
a deep impression upon him. Death and eternity 
had seemed very near, and for a time all lesser 
things seemed poor and insignificant indeed ! 

The Sunday before, Albert had pleaded toothache 
as an excuse to keep away from church, but this 
afternoon, when the church bells rang for Evensong, 
he asked the nurse if she could spare him to go out 
for a short time, and stole off by himself to church. 

This quiet week-day service was the first he had 
attended for a long, long while. No earthly friend was 
there to mark his presence. But as he knelt humbly 
through the prayers, and acknowledged that he had 
erred and strayed from God*s ways like a lost sheep ; 
had followed too much the devices and desires of his 
own heart ; had left undone those things he ought to 
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have done, and done those things he ought not to 
have done, a battle for God was being fought and 
won in that little seaside church, and the angels in 
heaven were rejoicing over one sinner that repented. 

Albert came back with a quiet determination in 
his soul, from henceforth* to seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness ; and the love of God 
once more began to glow in his heart. 

Before they went back to London, Albert told 
Jamie he had made up his mind to take his advice ; 
and Jamie answered in characteristic fashion, "I*m 
awfully glad. It is plucky of you, but I knew you 
would.'' 

That night, when Jamie knelt to pray, he thanked 
God for having heard his petitions for the lad whom 
he loved almost as a brother, nor did he forget to ask 
that courage and strength might be given him for the 
humiliation which must be borne, ere peace could be 
his once more. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Some months passed away. Albert and Susie had 
not met. Susie had never happened to see him at 
church herself, but once or twice her little brothers 
and sisters had brought home a report that he had 
been there. One day Tom told Susie that Albert had, 
for some Sundays, been attending the young men's 
Bible-class. 

'* You did not tell me before, Tom,'* she said. 

" I did not know that it would interest you," said 
her brother. 

To be assured that Albert was good and steady 
was a great weight lifted off Susie's heart. She did 
not think he was likely to care about her any more. 
If he did, he would have come to see her. She 
ascertained that he and Tom had only exchanged 
a friendly nod. It was, of course, Tom's place to 
make the first advance, as being the elder and Susie's 
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brother; but it was not his way, and so Susie had 
to be content to do without further information. 

But the weeks dragged wearily, and the pink 
geranium in the window received a greater amount 
of attention than, in its present autumnal condition, 
it required, or appeared to deserve. 

Jamie Macdonald was able now to move about 
a little, with the aid of a stick, but he had still to be 
content to take his longer airings in a Bath-chair. 
And though the man who drew it was one of his 
numerous friends, he was never satisfied unless Albert 
came too, either to push behind, or to walk by his 
side. 

Mrs. Wynne shook her head over the way in 
which every whim of Jamie's was indulged. But 
Dr. Macdonald assured her it would all come right 
when he went back to school, and that most boys, 
suffering from so tedious and painful an illness, would 
have been spoilt and petted by a mother — ever ready 
to wait upon their beck and call. We must make up 
to him, he said, as far as we can, for the misfortune 
of having only men about him when ill. 

So Jamie had a happy time of it. All the more 
BO, because, notwithstanding the extra consideration 
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he received, he really strove to keep unselfish and 
thoughtful for others. 

One day, as they went through Kensington 
Gardens, Jamie noticed a fair-haired girl seated on 
one of the benches, with two or three children playing 
round her. He fancied he recognized her, and glanced 
quickly round at Albert, who had dropped a little 
behind. 

Albert looked very grave, and, in passing, touched 
his hat as respectfully as he would have done to the 
highest lady in the land. 

To Susie — for it was she — the unexpected encounter 
was at once a pleasure and a pain. She scarcely 
heard the children, . who at once began to call out, 
" Susie ! Susie ! There's Albert and the young 
gentleman." 

''Pull up the chair underneath those trees," said 
Jamie ; ** I want to sit still for a few moments." 

"It's too cold for you. Master Jamie; don't stop 
here," said Albert. 

"I will — I will," said Jamie; "I want to stop! 
Look here, Albert ; do something for me. Go back, 
and have a talk with Susie." 

" I have nothing to say," said Albert, who longed 
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to obey, but whose pride — and some feeling better 
than pride — stayed him. 

**Yes, you have," said Jamie, eageriy. "Do go 
back, and just say, ' How do you do ? ' I'm sure she 
wanted to speak to you. Do go ; tell her I sent you." 

** I can't. Master Jamie ; your father wouldn't 
like it. Indeed I would rather not." 

" My father ? " said Jamie. " Oh yes ; he'd like 
it very much. He says Susie's a very nice girl. I 
asked him one day what he thought of her." 

Meanwhile, regardless of Susie's entreaties that 
he would stay where he was, one of her little brothers 
came trotting down the path, anxious to obtain a 
closer view of Albert and Master Jamie than he had 
been able to get in church — where, if he turned his 
little head to look round, he was sure to be poked, or 
pulled back, by the sister next to him in age. But, 
alas ! a large stone, unnoticed in his path, tripped the 
little fellow up, and down he came to the ground. 

Albert ran to pick him up, meaning to set him on 
his feet, and retire. But the child clung to him with 
all his might, at the same time uttering piercing 
shrieks, in the hope of convincing Susie that he was 
far too much hurt to be scolded. 
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''Hush, Georgie, hush!'* said Albert, trying to 
disengage himself from the little fingers. 

" Take him back to his sister,'* called out Jamie, 
very much amused, as he watched Albert carrying 
the child to Susie. 

They stood for a few seconds only speaking to- 
gether, and Jamie was too far off to know even that 
they shook hands at parting. But he did see Albert's 
smile as he came back to him, and guessed it was 
what he would have called '* all right " between them. 

"I think Susie will have yom* shell pincushion 
after all. Master Jamie," Albert said, as he helped 
Jamie out of the chair back into the house. 

Some weeks after this Albert got out his little 
desk, and after a good deal of thought, and a careful 
selection of pen, note-paper, and envelope, he wrote 
the following letter : — 

" My dear Uncle, 

''I wrote to you some time back that I 
had given up all thought of getting married. You 
will be surprised to hear that I have changed my 
mind, or rather, the young lady has changed hers ; 
and, as we are now very happy and comfortable to- 
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gether, we should like very much to get settled. I 
have several plans in my head, but I should like you 
to give me your advice about them. You once spoke 
of running up to town to see us ; so, if you can come, 
you will find a hearty welcome, and my Susie's 
mother will be glad to give you a shakedown, if you 
would find it any convenience. 

" Your affectionate nephew, 

'* Albert Hawker." 

This epistle was folded carefully, put into an 
envelope, and posted. Before very long the answer 
came : — 

*' My dear Nephew, 

" I hope this will find you well, as it leaves 
me, with the exception of the gout, which keeps me 
here against my wiU. I think you may very well think 
of settling now, especially as I can make you a verj- 
good offer. I want to retire from my business and 
enjoy myself in my old age, and I should be willing 
to give it up to you and yom- wife. Most people 
would sell it at a high price ; but, having no children 
of my own, I have the wish to make a family^ and 
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therefore, if you will come down here, I will treat you 
as a son, and make it over as a handsome present 
to you. 

" I have heard a good character of you from your 
master, or I wouldn't offer it ; and all the return I 
want is, that you and your wife should be like son 
and daughter to us old folks, who feel the need of 
some one to whom we can look. 

"You will learn a great deal that is worth knowing 
down here in Birmingham, where young men are 
shaking off superstition and nonsense. I read in tho 
papers a great deal, and there seems to be a good lot 
more religion and church-going than there used to 
be in my young days. But what we want here is 
common sense, and an eye to business. Let me know 
when you have made up your mind. 

" Your affectionate uncle." 

Of course this letter was read and re-read, and 
discussed with great seriousness. At first sight the 
offer seemed a grand one, and all Albert's friends 
patted him on the shoulder and called him a lucky 
fellow. 

But Albert did not like the last part of the letter 
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at all. He remembered distinctly a time in his early- 
life, when his father and another brother had worked 
with this very uncle, and he well knew that he had 
been an openly godless man in those days. ** Church- 
going " — what had that to do with the affair in hand? 

A second letter from the uncle explained further 
his views with regard to reKgion. He hoped neither 
Albert nor Susie were given to that kind of '* hum- 
bug ; " it would not suit him, he was sure. 

Albert and Susie looked very serious over this last 
epistle, which Susie undertook to answer. She did 
so in a pretty little letter, in which she assured the 
uncle that there was nothing that would make her 
happier than to try to be a comfort to him and his 
wife in their old age. "But," she added, "Albert 
and I both hope to make the service of God our first 
object in life, and we shall never give up going to 
church.'* 

Contrary to expectations, this avowal seemed to 
make no difference in the old man's kindly intentions. 
Albert went down to Birmingham to see him, and 
came back much pleased both with his reception and 
with the business, which, he said, was in a very 
prosperous condition. 
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They now began to think about the wedding. 
Albert wrote to his uncle in a simple, natural way to 
tell him the day was fixed, and that their dear friend, 
the Vicar, had promised himself to tie the marriage 
knot. 

They had received several handsome wedding 
gifts. Dr. Macdonald had given Jamie permission 
to choose something from each member of the family. 
And even Mrs. Wynne herself had drawn a sum from 
the savings-bank, in order to buy such a present for 
Susie as she deemed it befitted her position as house- 
keeper to bestow. 

Susie was one day looking over her gifts and 
admiring them all, when Albert came in with another 
letter in his hand. He made no remark as he handed 
it to Susie, but there was a shadow over his usually 
bright face. 

She read it through. Albert's uncle began kindly. 
He said he was sure they could not wish to wound 
his feelings, but that they would indeed do so 
seriously if they persisted in their intention of going 
through " the superstitious ceremony of the marriage 
service in church." He begged them, as a personal 
favour to him, to give up the idea. "People," he 
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said, " can be married at the registrar's oiBfice, legally 
and easily. There is no need for anything more. 
Be persuaded. Go there together, get married, and 
then come straight down here to yom* loving aunt 
and uncle." 

" I don't know what he means," said Susie, in an 
agitated tone. ** Albert — ^Bertie dear, what does it 
all mean?" 

" It is done sometimes," said Albert. " It is quite 
legal. It saves putting up the banns, and all pub- 
Kcity." 

" But, Albert " began Susie. 

"We must make up our minds to this," said 
Albert, "that if we go against him now, it will be 
all up with our prospects. But listen, Susie ; you 
need not be afraid of what I shall say. Even if those 
prospects were double what they are, I would never 
consent to what he wants." 

"I thought not," said Susie. "Oh, what shall 
we do ? " 

" You see, the registrar's ofl&ce is aU very well for 

people who don't believe in anything, or for those 

who are leading bad lives. But for Christians, who 

look to Christ as their Saviour, and to the Church as 
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the guide of their life, — ^why, how could we go and 
be married like that ? How could we take the most 
important step in our lives without the blessing of 
God upon us ? Oh no ; it's impossible ! " 

" Quite impossible ! " echoed Susie. *' But, oh 
dear ! whatever will they all say ? " 

Tom quite agreed with Albert ; and his wife said 
it would be "like heathen" not to go to church ; and 
that she should be " frightened to think of all the ill- 
luck it might bring on the children. Fancy the 
poor little dears finding out that their parents were 
not married in church ! And then, how could you 
ever bring them to be christened ? " 

" It is legal to be married Jbefore a registrar," said 
Tom ; " but many things about marriage are allowed 
by the world's laws which go against the law of God." 

"No blessing could rest upon it, dear Bertie," 
said Susie. " But are we right in taking even worldly 
benefits from our uncle, who is so opposed to the 
Church and to religion ? " 

However, this question was decided for them. 
For, in answer to their remonstrances,' came only a 
short note from their uncle, saying, " You can make 
your choice. I shall not write again. K you decide 
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against my wishes, everything is at an end between 



us/' 



It was a hard choice to make. But it was between 
pleasing God and pleasing man, between serving God 
and serving mammon; and these two young peojJe 
were strengthened to choose aright. Could they ever 
regret this decision ? Oh no ; the world passes 
away, its riches and its pleasures, but the Church 
of God will last through all ages. And those united 
in the love of Jesus are made one in Him Who knows 
no change, and Who has condescended to sanction 
all pure earthly love by His presence at an earthly 
wedding-feast, and by His adoption of the name of 
"Bridegroom '' as one o{ His own most precious titles. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

The wedding had now to be put off while Albert 
looked out for a suitable situation ; for he was deter- 
mined not to marry until he could offer Susie a home 
that he considered worthy of her. He found a happy 
little comer at last in the country. 

Their new home was to be at the lodge of a large 
house, where Albert would be engaged as servant, and 
where sufficient employment could also be found for 
Susie to keep her industrious and contented. 

They were very proud and happy in each other, 
and never for a single moment repented the course 
they had pursued. Their only sorrow was for the 
old man himself, whom they had hoped to lead to 
better things. 

The wedding was fixed for an early hour, in order 
that it might be followed by a celebration of the Holy 
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Eucharist, which, according to Prayer-book rule, the 
bride and bridegroom were to receive, directly after 
i;he blessing of Holy Matrimony. 

Susie's brother Tom was present, and gave her 
away. Then followed the double vow so solemnly 
pledged — "For better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer," sealed by the outward sign of giving and 
Teceiving the ring. Lastly, the priest joined the 
hands of both together, pronouncing the solemn 
words, " Those whom God has joined together let not 
man put asunder.'* 

The celebration of Holy Communion followed, as 
it should always do. And those who had just been 
linked together in the holy bond of marriage, were 
still more closely united in that most sacred of all 
unions — as they fed on that Bread of Life, which 
would be their strength and stay throughout their 
future lot of mingled joy and sorrow. 

" Till death us do part, Susie," said Albert, when, 
the books having been signed in the vestry, they left 
the church. 

"Death will never part us, Bertie," said Susie, 
^* and nothing else can do it. We shall always and 
ever belong to each other now, shan't we ? " 
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*' Yes, for ever," said Albert. " It is very solemn, 
isn't it ? — I mean the service." 

"Yes — ^very," said Susie. "I never could have 
married any one but you, Albert, though I know you 
will laugh at me for saying so. And you will help me 
now to be good and everything I should be." 

"It will be all the other way, I expect," said 
Albert, laughing. "You'll have hard work to keep 
me straight." 

"Well, we must help each other on, I suppose," 
said Susie, whose meek and gentle disposition made 
her underrate her own powers, and who had little 
idea of the extent of her influence over Albert. 

There was no fear that with the wife Albert had 
chosen there would be any discord in the little home. 

" Forbearing one another in love," seemed to be 
the motto of this happy household, and the disputes 
and bickerings so common, alas ! between husband 
and wife had no place there. Truly, the meek-spirited 
may be said even now to inherit the earth, for they, 
alone, can know its peace and calm. 

Some years later, when the lodge was growing all 
too small for the little family that peopled it, Albert 
received a letter from his old friend and master — 
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Jamie. He wrote to say that lie was sending a 
present to his namesake, Albert's eldest born, and 
that he wondered if Susie had still got the old heart- 
shai)ed pincushion he had bought for her so long ago* 
Because (he really thought) he should have to get the 
fellow to it to give away on his own account. 

That was his way of telling them that he was 
going to be married. 

Albert went out at once into their own little 
garden, and, gathering some beautiful flowers, he 
sent them up by train as a present to the young lady 
that Jamie loved. He also wrote and begged Jamie 
to tell her, with his respectful compliments, that the 
best wish he could offer her was this — that they might 
be just as happy in their married life as he and Susie, 
and that then- inheritance on this earth might be as 
peaceful and as blessed. 

It is the Bible that says, " A good wife is from the 
Lord," and Albert knew he had much cause to be 
thankful for his many blessings. But it was Susie 
who had chosen the text he wrote in their large 
Family Bible — 

" Heirs together of the grace of life." 



VII. 
ALFBED'S VOCATION, 



" Mltiittl are ti^c merttful : for t^cj; i^H aitsin mettn." 



HOLY OEDERS. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

It was a very cold evening in the depth of winter. 
But outside a school, in a poor London district, the 
children were gathering in crowds, and seemed too- 
full of happiness and eager expectation to notice 
either the bitter wind, or the snow which had begun 
to fall. 

Teachers were busy inside the school, putting the 
finishing touches to a large Christmas tree, which 
was to be the principal feature of their Sunday school 
treat. 

At last the doors were set open, and the little girls- 
passed in first, glad to escape from the rough play 
and jokes which amused the boys, as they tried to 
snatch away each other's admission tickets, or greeted 
every new-comer with the startling announcement 
that the treat was put off till next year. 

The teachers of the boys' school were marshalling 
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the children into their places. They were, indeed, 
hardly more than boys themselves, though, no doubt, 
they called themselves "young men.'' Up till quite 
lately they had been Sunday scholars, and now 
attended a Bible-class, held by one of the clergy for 
ihe senior lads. Here their attention and regu- 
larity attracted his notice, and he gladly enlisted 
them as teachers of some of the junior classes on 
Sunday. 

One of these youths was doing his best to re- 
duce the smaller boys to some sort of order, and 
to keep the mugs and plates on the tables from coming 
to an untimely end. 

He was a great favom-ite with his class, several of 
whom clung round him as soon as tea was over, and 
ai)peared to think that "teacher" could attend to 
them all at once. Not that he was at all eflfeminate 
in appearance, for he was a fine, manly-looking fellow. 

His excessive love for children, perhaps, was 
owing to the fact of his having no little brothers and 
sisters of his own. But, be the cause what it might, 
every child felt — as children do feel by a sort of 
instinct — that it had a friend in Alfi*ed Preston, — a 
Mend who knew how to soothe or sympathize in each 
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childish joy or sorrow, and who never thought it a 
trouble to attend to any small claimant for help or 
notice. Well is it for the little ones that there are 
some who never forget that they were once "little" 
themselves ! 

" Are all these boys in your class, Preston ?** said 
one of the clergy, who had been noticing the group 
around him. 

**Yes, sir," said Preston, who looked like a hen 
surrounded by a large family of chickens. 

"You have got a good 'handful' of them, cer- 
tainly. I hope you won't find it too large to hold." 

" No, sir, I think not," said Alfred, laughing. 
" ' The more the merrier,' you know, sir." 

Numbers did not alarm him easily, and he 
managed to take an especial and peculiar interest in 
each scholar committed to his care. One of these 
was a particular favourite. Little Peter was his 
name ; and he was often to be seen perched on 
Alfred's knee, with his big black eyes fixed on his 
face, as he repeated texts -and hymns after him with 
great solemnity. To-night nothing would induce him 
to let go his teacher's hand, and wherever Alfred 
went, he had to take the child too. 
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The Christmas tree was a great success. The 
lights and presents made it quite like a scene in fairy- 
land to many of the children. During the distribution 
of gifts, Alfred heard some one try the outside door. 
He thought it might be some chUd who had come 
late, and, as he had charge of the key, he went to the 
door and opened it. 

*'Let me in, teacher," said a voice; and, standing 
in the snow, Alfred saw a boy of about ten years of 
age, whom he knew only too well by sight — a wild 
little scamp of a boy, who had been turned out of 
nearly every class in turn, and who, at last, had been 
finally expeUed from the school by the superintendent. 

" Oh, Johnnie," said Alfred, " I can't let you in. 
I thought it was some one with a ticket." 

*' I am so hungry," said the boy, " and. there is no 
one at home. Mother has gone out and locked up 
the room, and it is so cold out here." 

" You ought not to wait here," said Alfred ; " you 
should run about and get warm." 

" Do let me in, and I will be good," said the boy, 
stretching his head forward to get a glimpse of what 
was going on inside. 

" I'll ask for you, but it won't be of any use," said 
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Alfred, shutting the door and going back to the 
others. The utmost indulgence he could obtain for 
Johnnie was leave to take him out some bread and 
butter that remained over from the tea. This he did, 
saying, ''What a pity you're such a bad boy, or you 
would have been enjoying yourself to-night with the 
others ! " 

" It wasn't me," said the boy, confidentially. ** It 
was the other boys used to make me laugh. I'd be 
good, if they let me come back." 

" We couldn't trust you," said Alfred. 

"I goes nowheres now," said Johnnie; **I ain't 
learning nothing." 

Alfred could not help pitying the little boy, stand- 
ing out in the cold and the dark, while all inside was 
feasting and fun. " If you really want to learn," he 
said, "you may come to my house on Sunday after- 
noon, after school-time, and I will teach you by your- 
self. Would you like that ? " 

" I'll be there," said the boy; and then Alfred shut 
the door, as the superintendent was calling for him. 

Little Peter was in great delight when he found 
that there was something for him on that wonderful 
tree. "A bootiful silver fish," he called it; for, though 
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it was made of cardboard, and held sweets, it looked 

« 

like a fish ; and i^eter believed it to be as real as 
the fiish he often watched swimming in a large glass 
bowl of water, in the window of a milk-shop close to 
his home. 

"My little fish,'* he kept saying, holding it very 
tight in one hand, and Alfred's coat with the other. 

" But now the boys began to cheer, and the girls, 
though they really enjoyed it as much as the boys, 
put their hands to their ears, and pretended to be 
deafened by the noisoi Then a bell was rung, which 
produced instant silence, and after a few words had 
been spoken by the Vicar, and a hymn sung, the 
entertainment was over. 

" Are you coming home our way, Preston ? " said 
one or two of his friends. 

*' I must see this little one home first,'' he 
answered. "I can take him under my umbrella." 
And he turned away, to trudge home alone through 
the snow with little Peter. It was only a small act of 
unselfish kindness, but it is just the little deeds of 
love and mercy that make up the beautiful life of the 
merciful man, to whom the King will say,/ 'Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
i6rethren, ye have Aon^ \\» xxxAq"^^:' 
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AlJEred Preston had been educated at a middle- 
class school, and it had long been his desire to 
become a master in a school of the same kind. He 
was very fond of reading and study, and delighted in 
teaching. 

His father, however, had other views for him, 
Mr. Preston wanted to place his son where he would 
be able from the first to maintain himself, and might 
in time make a suiB&cient income to help in supporting 
his mother also. His own health was failing, and he 
thought anxiously of the time when his present work 
as organist must be given up, and his time for re- 
ceiving a salary would be over. 

With this idea, Mr. Preston accepted for Alfred an 
opening in a merchant's ofl&ce, where it was more 
than probable that in time he might be admitted to 
a share in the business. It would have been a good 
situation for any one who could have taken an interest 
in the work and put his heart into it, but to Alfred the 
business seemed most uninteresting, while the desk 
and books seemed like so many chains that kept him 
from all he most enjoyed and desired. 

Of by far the greater number of God's children, it 
is true, that all the service He requires of them is 
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patient well-doing in a common round of daily duties ; 
constant labour in some ordinary path of life. Jesus 
Himself ennobled toil by working for years at the 
trade of a common mechanic. And we may be quite 
sure that whatever our earthly calling may be, we 
may please God perfectly in it, by doing all to His 
glory, and for His sake. 

But to some there comes a special call — as there 
did to the Apostles of old — who were bidden to leave 
their fishing-nets, and the table of the money-changer, 
to go forth into the world and spend their life in 
seeking to win souls. 

Now, Alfred had tried hard to determine what was 
God's will for him in this matter. There seemed 
to him so much work to be done for God amongst 
those whom he daily saw— sunk in poverty and 
sin, and living in ignorance of God, and making 
for themselves false standards of right and wrong — 
*' So much to do," sighed the boy, ** and so few to 
do it ! *' There was a great love of souls in his heart, 
and a longing to bring others to know that peace 
which he had himself found. Then, on the other 
hand, the merchant's office was the place chosen for 
him by his parents, and it seemed his duty to obey 
them, and to respect, tticit ^wv3^^«». 
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It was very hard sometimes. The week's work 
seemed long and wearisome, and Sundays only too 
far between. Alfred grew pale and careworn through 
the constant struggle that went on in his mind, 
between his longings to respond to what seemed to 
be God's call, and his knowledge of his parents' 
desires for his earthly advancement. 
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CHAPTER II. 

One Sunday morning something went wrong with the 
organ. No one perceived it except Mr. Preston him- 
self, but he fretted, and troubled himself so much 
about it, that Alfred, who knew how bad any annoy- 
ance or worry was for his father in his weak state of 
health, proposed to go and fetch a man to remedy the 
accident. There was no manual labour required, 
only a little skill, and Mr. Preston accepted the oflfer 
gratefully; so Alfred had his dinner and set off, 
hoping to get back in time for the afternoon school. 

His way led him through a neighbourhood that 
was new to him, full of poverty-stricken streets, and 
dark, dismal courts. Sunday seemed no day of rest, 
or of consecration to God. Swarms of working men 
lounged about in their shirt-sleeves, smoking, drink- 
ing, and quarrelling. The women seemed as idle and 
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degraded as the men, and children, running about 
ragged and barefoot, knocked roughly up against 
Alfred as he passed. A sickening sense of the 
ignorance and sin, which we may find close to our 
very doors in the great cities of Christian England, 
overpowered him. 

He gave his message, and turned to go home. 
On his way back, he stood still for a moment or two 
against a blank wall, thinking about it all. Close to 
him was a group of ragged lads, playing at pitch-and- 
toss, and, as he watched them, he longed to speak to 
them, and ask them if they ever went to church or 
chapel, school or meeting. It was not difficult to 
begin the conversation. They paused in their play 
to hear what he had to say, and a few people who 
were passing stopped to listen also. 

Almost unconsciously Alfred raised his voice, and 
in a few moments he found himself addressing a 
crowd of poor people on the subject nearest his heart — 
the love of God, and the ingratitude of men. There 
were one or two at the back of the crowd, who laughed 
out loud and jeered, and one young rough pushed his 
way through, disturbing every one. But for the most 
part the audience was an attentive one ; and an old 
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man who stood at Alfred's elbow occasionally uttered 
a word of encouragement, such as, "That's true;" 
"So it is;" " Gk) on, sir." And Alfred did go on, 
till at last he paused through sheer fatigue. Then 
some one suggested singing. And once more he 
raised his voice, and led his strange congregation in 
one or two well-known hymns. 

It had all been so unpremeditated, and so unlike 
anything Alfred had ever thought of doing, that he 
could hardly persuade himself it had not been a 
dream as he walked quietly away. But there was 
a flush on his face that told of exertion as well as of 
excitement, and he felt more tired than he had ever 
been in his life before. 

As he neared his home, a well-known voice called 
after him, and turning, he greeted his cousin, Charlie 
Ward, who crossed the road to join him. 

"What has become of you, Alf?" said he. "I 
thought you were lost this time ! I was just going to 
fetch out the town-crier and a fire-engine to look for 
you ! I thought I should have gained a Humane 
Society's medal at least. And here you are, to dis- 
appoint all my hopes." 

" I didn't know it was so late," said Alfred. And 
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oh ! I quite forgot the Sunday school ! I suppose it 
is over by now ? " 

" Bather ! Why, I've been round at your house 
for ages since I left school. There was a woman 
asking for you at the schools this afternoon, so they 
all know you weren't there." 

" What woman ? " asked Alfred, wearily. 

" Oh, I don't know. The Vicar came in, too, this 
afternoon, so you chose a bad day to play truant. 
You look as if you had found it warm work." 

**I wish I hadn't missed the Sunday school," said 
Alfred, too truthful to make his father's errand the 
excuse for his delay. 

**Did you lose your way home, my son?" asked 
Mr. Preston, as Alfred drew his chair up to the tea- 
table. 

" There has been a little schoolboy here asking 
for you, Alfred," said his mother. "He said you told 
him at the treat the other night to call and see you. 
If you are going to ask a pack of dirty school-children 
up to the house, the least you can do is to be here 
when they come." 

*' Oh, it was poor Johnnie," said Alfred. " I 
ought not to have been out." Two duties under- 
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taken, and not fulfilled. His conscience smote him 
a little, and he began to feel some doubt about his 
afternoon's employment. He almost wished he had 
come straight home ; but nothing more was said on 
the subject, and he trusted that next Sunday Johnnie 
would be back again at his door, as willing to be 
taught as he had been that day. 

Towards the end of that same week, as Alfred was 
returning from the office after his day's work, a poor 
woman stopped him on the road. 

'' Mr. Alfred ! " she said ; *' isn't that you ? " 

Alfred looked up surprised. 

"Oh," she continued, "I didn't know where you 
lived, and I've been wanting so to see you. You are 
my little boy's teacher, I think, at the Church School. 
I came for you last Sunday, but you were away. My 
little boy Peter — he did fret for you last Sunday." 
And as she spoke the tears rolled down her face. 

" Is he ill ? " asked Alfred, who felt startled, and 
almost dreaded the reply. 

" The doctors say there's no hope. He came 
home so happy and excited-like from the treat, and 
was taken bad the day after. I didn't think much of 
it, BIT, the first day, but he soon got worse. Will you 
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come and see him? we live close here. He don't 
know any one now, or I couldn't have left him. But 
I just ran round to the shop for a few things, and his 
father is with him." 

With a heavy heart Alfred followed the woman 
down some steps into the kitchen of a little house 
close at hand. A working man sat over the fire 
smoking, and little Peter lay on the large bed, which 
was almost the only furniture in the room, and 
which looked to Alfred, even in the dim light, very 
dirty and uncomfortable. 

The little fellow lay back unconscious. His eyes 
were closed, the long, dark lashes resting on the 
colourless cheek. And in his hands, which were 
crossed over his breast, gleamed the silver fish 
that Alfred had cut off the Christmas tree for him 
a few nights before, 

. Alfred bent over him and kissed his brow. 
" He sleeps mostly now," said the mother, wiping 
away her tears with her apron ; " but last night he 
kept on singing his little hymns, and asking for you, 
till I didn't know how to bear myself." 

"Are all your children baptized?" asked Alfred, 
gently. 
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"Yes, sir. Peter was christened at the church 
you go to, and he often said his hymns to his father, 
and talked so pretty — didn't he, father?" she said, 
addressing the man, who sat gloomily by the fire 
without speaking. 

Alfred turned to him and said, " I've thought of 
coming to see you, but I have to go to work every 
day, and so my time is not my own. I know some of 
the fathers of my school-children from meeting them 
at the churcK, or the Workmen's Club. Do you go 
there sometimes ? " 

" I wish he were that way inclined," said his wife, 
as the man took his pipe from his mouth, and knocked 
out the ashes. 

** The missus goes to your place sometimes," he 
said, " along with the little un." 

Just then Peter stirred uneasily, and moaned. 

" We've buried two afore this un," said the man, 
bitterly. 

''Don't think of them like that," said Alfred, 
shyly. *' They are not buried, but alive now with 
Jesus and the angels in Paradise." 

"I don't know much about that," said the man; 
'' but this little fellow was always singing about 
Paradise. Wlaat ^aa \\» ^i^ ^^xi%> ^^'^"^ " 
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" One of them Sunday-school hymns, he means/' 
said the wife in explanation. 

''When I went away from home to school," said 
Alfred, slowly, "my father went with me to see the 
place and the masters, and to learn all about it. 
When God took your little ones to be with Him, 
I should have thought you would have tried to get 
to know all about the place He was taking them to, 
and to understand about God, and why He took them." 

"I never was no scholar," was the reply. 

" We can learn about God without knowing how 
to read and write," said Alfred. '* You see, the clergy- 
men are always ready to teach people about their 
Master. If you had come to church you would have 
learnt a great deal about God and His ways." 

" Church isn't a place for men like me. I've 
only got working clothes, and I'm tired on Sunday." 

'*He works so hard all the week! Still, I often 
tries to persuade him to go along of me of Sunday 
nights," said the wife. " I tell him the parson won't 
look at his clothes." 

" The parson will come and see you, and talk 
it over with you himself," said Alfred, hopefully. 
*' Plenty of people in their working clothes come to 
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church. If you can't have every good thing, that's no 
reason you should not have what you can. The 
church is free to all, rich and poor, and the prayers 
are just as good for you as for any one else. If I 
hadn't got smart things, I wouldn't deprive myself of 
other pleasures. But then, you see, I like going to 
church ; perhaps you don't." 

"I likes it very well," said the man, who had 
some dim idea that it might be pleasanter to spend 
Sunday evening in God's house, than in the dull, 
stupid way which was usual to him. 

"Besides," said the boy, **if God meant us to 
have good clothes, I suppose He would give them 
to us ; but He hasn't seen you use the good things He 
has given you yet. You know the Sunday rest is His 
gift to us. Every good thing comes from Him." 

Alfred rose to go, but before doing so he turned 
again to the bed, and as he bent over the unconscious 
child, Peter opened his eyes. " My little fish," he 
said, and then closed them again. 

"He was very much taken up with his school, 
bless him ! " said the wife. " I'm sure I have to 
thank you and all the kind ladies for him." 

'* You don't often pray," said Alfred, as he shook 
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hands ^yith the man, *^but you will pray to-night, if 
it is only for little Peter." 

Then he went slowly home, thinking deeply over 
what had occmTed. Little Peter had been wanting 
him since last Sunday. Had he been kept from him 
by following his own will, or God's call ? Oh, if God 
was calling him to higher, nobler work than that of 
the corn-merchant's office, ought he not to listen and 
obey? It was true that, as a layman, he could visit 
the sick and speak to the ignorant ; but then, how much 
more could he not effect if he had the grace which comes 
through ordination ! He felt that the ignorance and 
sloth of the working men in the concerns of their 
souls could only be battled with by those who laid 
aside earthly business, and made it thek life-work to 
persuade them, as the ambassadors of God, to be 
reconciled to Him. 

AUred had to be at his office so early the next 
day that he could not go to mquire after little 
Peter. But he sent a message to the clergyman of 
the district, asking him to call ; and whilst Alfred was 
making up accounts, and adding figures at his desk, 
the soul of the little child passed away from this 
world, and little Peter's last hymn on earth was sung. 
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The poor father was softened by the death of one 
so young and so tender, and he listened to the words 
and the prayers of the Vicar, as he would never have 
done before his sorrow. Alfred felt the blank in his 
Sunday class, and mourned for the boy as if he 
had been one of his nearest and dearest. And hi& 
deep sympathy for the parents, whose grief he shared, 
seemed to draw him to them very closely. 

It had been a long winter for the poor, and 
when the funeral expenses were paid, little Peter's 
parents had hard work to provide themselves even 
with necessaries. Alfred, who always dined alone 
when he reached home in the evening, took advantage 
of this to deny himself, and often carried the meal 
round, untouched, to his poor friends. They were very 
grateful for the help. The man kept away from the 
public-house under Alfred's influence, and as he 
learnt more of God from the clergyman who con- 
tinued to visit him regularly, he became a wiser, a 
better, and a happier man. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

*' How white and thin you have got to look, Alfred ! " 
said his mother one day. " What has come to you ? "' 

Other people had begun to notice the weary and 
dispirited manner with which Alfred went about his 
daily work. He was never idle. After office hours 
his time was quite taken up with night schools, 
visiting the poor, and other charitable works. But 
though all went smoothly without, within there was 
a conflict raging more wearing to body and mind 
than any amount of physical effort. It was the 
struggle of Alfred's own will against the circumstance& 
in which he was at present placed by the will of God. 

At last there came the offer of a better position 
in the office than he had hitherto held, and a 
considerable rise of salary. It seemed to Alfred to 
be the crisis in his life. He hardly dared mention 
the matter at home, for he felt persuaded it would 
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have the effect of making his father and mother more 
tlian ever bent on his following the lucrative employ- 
ment they had chosen for him. 

It was a miserable time of trial to the lad, but he 
took himself in hand, and tried bravely to test himself 
as to the purity of his motives in desiring the Priest- 
hood. Every day he found some time to kneel and 
pray that what he wished might be granted if God 
so willed. And the petition in the Lord's Prayer, 
** Thy will be done,'* gained a new meaning for him. 
It had been so easy to say it until he realized all that 
it might mean. 

At Holy Commmiion he strove with ever-increasing 
earnestness to offer himself only for such a service as 
God should choose for him, and to lose his own will 
in that of God. 

Alfred was one of those who are always thorough 
in what they do, so now he determined to make this 
one great effort to submit his own will to that of his 
parents. 

But the struggle was a fierce one. All the week 
he had felt restless and unhappy; but on Sunday 
morning, as he knelt before the Altar, it was not an 
BUgel, such as ministered to his Lord in the garden of 
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Gethsemane, but the Lord Himself, wlio drew near to 
him to strengthen him, and when he had received the 
Blessed Sacrament and returned to his place, a sweet 
calm came over him, and he felt ready to do or to bear 
whatever his God should send. The merchant's 
ofl&ce should be to him a holy place, if it were the 

■ 

vineyard where God would have him work. He felt 
that he could say more sincerely than he had ever 
said before, ■* Thy will, not mine, be done." 

How tired he felt as he went home to breakfast ; 
but his heart was lighter than it had been for many 
a long day, and he talked brightly with his parents 
of all their plans and interests. 

In the afternoon, on his way to Sunday school, 
he passed a little group of rough boys, who were 
throwing stones and calling out after the children 
that were trooping into school. Amongst them was 
the well-known form of "Johnnie," who had never 
reappeared since the Sunday Alfred had failed to 
keep his appointment with him. Alfred stopped and 
tried to speak to him, but he would not listen, and, 
in answer to the inquiry where he lived, called out 
some insulting reply as rudely as the others. 

It was disappointing, but it could not be helped. 
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thought Alfred; and, as he turned away, Johnnie 
threw a stone after him, which hit him on the mouth 
and made his lip bleed. Charlie Ward, who was 
standing by, was just starting forward to catch 
Johnnie and bring him to justice, when he was 
stopped by Alfred, who said, " Don't get into a row 
with them ; leave them alone." 

" I should like a fight with some of those big lads 
who set the little ones on,'' said Charlie, ruefully, as 
he reflected that such a line of action would not 
correspond very well with his position in the Sunday 
school ; and they went in together. 

Charlie was waiting as usual for his cousin after 
tea, and they strolled off arm-in-arm. They often 
contrived to have a Sunday walk and a Sunday talk 
at this time. 

" You were not at the early service, were you, this 
morning ? " said Alfred. 

*'No," said Charlie; ''I wasn't up in time. In 
fact, I was out late last night." 

*'I wouldn't be out late on Saturdays, Charlie," 
said Alfred, " if I were you." 

*'Well, it's slow at home, and I didn't mean to 
«tay so long. Besides, it wasn't really being late; 
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but I don't like coming to the Communion after being 
at those places the night before." 

" What places, Charlie ? Oh, why do you go to 
bad places ? '' 

'' They aren't bad. The songs and things are all 
right, generally. Besides, one can't always be at 
home, or just reading books at the AVorkmen's Club. 
One must have a lark sometimes." 

'' I don't believe in any larks that unfit one for 
Communion," said Alfred. 

" What's a fellow to do ? " said Charlie. 

"By way of a lark! " said Alfred, and then he 
thought for a few moments. He had never considered 
the subject before, but it now struck him that the 
boys did want amusement of some kind. And to be 
convinced of a need, and to ask himself whether he 
could not do something towards supplying that need, 
were one and the same thing with Alfred. " I don't 
know," he said at length, " but might we not get up 
something all together that would be amusing, but 
not bad. We might practise, and get up a concert or 
some acting if you like. I have one free evening 
in the week." 

" I'd like it ; it would be first-rate," said Charlie. 
'' Could we have a room anywhere ? " 
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*' I'll ask the Yicar," said Alfi-ed ; " only I warn 
you, Charlie, you shan't go to music-haUs or har- 
monic meetings at public-houses, if you join with me 
in starting this/' 

Charlie made a face. " Well, I knew I'd catch it 
when I told you I'd been out late, and I suppose it in 
bad for one to go to these jilaces, for one certainly 
sees a low lot of fellows there. And perhaps they 
were not so low when they began to go. Father 
hates my going out anywhere, though he hasn't an 
idea where I go to." 

"Eeally, Charlie, you ought not to go," said 
Alfred ; '' I wish you wouldn't." 

" If you can think of something else for me to do 
instead, I won't," said Charlie, who was perfectly well 
aware he had been doing wrong. '*I don't really 
enjoy myself when I go, and I'm always sorry for 
it afterwards." 

** I'll see the Yicar about a room, and ask his 
advice to-night," said Alfred. And so, that Sunday 
evening after church, he joined the Yicar and told 
him of their scheme. 

'* You are doing too much ah-eadj'," was the reply. 
** You look ill and worried: I can't let vou undertake 
any more work." 
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" I am not ill," said Alfred, ** and my worries — 
well, I want other things to put them out of my mind/' 

The Vicar thought that it was his father's bad 
health that troubled Alfred, so he asked — 
, *' Have you any chance of rising in the office ? '* 

Alfred did not answer. He tried twice ; but he- 
only choked a little, and said nothing. 

"I am afraid you don't like yom* work much," 
said the Vicar. " I was thinking how much I wished 
you could take a scholarship, about which I was asked 
to-day. It would provide the education required for 
a young man who desired to enter the ministry, I 
always think you would make a capital clergjanan." 
And the Vicar smiled. 

Alfred caught hold of the back of a chau* to steady 
himself, but he stood silent. 

''What do you think?" said the Vicar. "I'm 
afraid your father would not hear of it." 

." My father ! " said Alfred. But he thought of 
the Father into Whose hands he had given his life 
that morning, and braced himself uj) to reply. ''It 
must be as God wills, sir." 

The Vicar looked up quickly, and with some sur- 
prise. There was something in Alfred's face and voice 
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that told his story in a very short space of time, and 
the Vicar was soon in possession of the whole case. 
He was most kind and sympathizing, even though 
iifraid to hold out much hope. 

If Mr. Preston had been differently situated, the 
Vicar might possibly have known of Alfred's secret 
i^ooner. But, being organist of the church, he always 
shrunk morbidly from acquainting the clergy of the 
€hurch with his difficulties, lest he should seem to be 
iippealing to them for help. And, moreover, when the 
Vicar had sounded Mr. Preston on the subject of his 
f5on's vocation, the latter had replied with so much 
reserve, that the subject had never been renewed 
between them. After Alfred left him, the Vicar felt 
more persuaded than ever that he would be a fitting 
<5andidate for Holy Orders, and he could not help 
believing that the call was from God, and that all 
obstacles would be overcome. 

As to Alfi-ed, he had given his will up to God; 
and, thankful that he had now some one who could 
understand and sympathize with him, he felt he 
could go home content to wait, even if that waiting 
were to be the highest service he ever could offer to 
the Master he loved. 
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Before lie went to bed, he told Lis parents of the 
offer he had received of a rise in his position and 
salary. Instead of expressing pleasure, Mr. Preston 
sighed, and asked what he meant to do. 

" I don't know," said Alfred, wondering at himself 
for being bold enough to speak with doubt. 

" You would never be content," said his mother. 
*' If they wanted to make you a partner to-morrow, 
I believe you would rather go to coUege and become 
a clergyman. Oh, you think I don't know ; but I do ! 
Mothers see a great deal more than their sons give 
them credit for. I know well enough that that is 
what your heart is set upon; and, as I tell your 
father, we have no right to stand in your way." 

" Is it so, my son ? " said Mr. Preston. '' Is 3'our 
mother right ? " 

Alfred stood up and leant against the mantel- 
piece. 

" Of course I'm right," said Mrs. Preston; '*and 
if Alfred is going about teaching and j)reaching, I'd a 
gi-eat deal rather he did it in the proper manner. And, 
after all, we're getting old, father ; and when we are 
dead and gone, I'd rather Alfred was doing good in 
Jiis own way, than always fi-etting himself because he 
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found himself in a business he didn't like, and think- 
ing ill of his father and mother for keeping him in it.'* 

** I'd never think ill of you and father," said 
Alfred, huskily. 

" I don't much care about his preaching as he is^ 
certainly," said poor Mr. Preston, thoughtfully. 

" Preaching ! What do you mean ? " said Alfred, 
in astonishment. 

"Oh, we heard of you one Sunday. The man 
who came to look at the organ said he passed you 
preaching in the street. I knew what that meant, 
and what it would lead to," said his mother. "I 
told your father then that you'd be a clergyman, and 
nothing else." 

*' I don't see what chance there would be for j'ou, 
Alfred," said Mr. Preston. " If there were an open- 
ing, now, or a scholarship ! " 

And so in a few words the matter was virtuallv 
settled. No more was said that night. Alfred went 
up to his room. It was a calm summer's night, and 
everything looked peaceful and beautiful, sleeping in 
the moonlight. How soft the night-air felt as Alfred 
opened his window and looked out ! He could not 
sleep. The relief had been so sudden, his happiness 
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too overwhelming. A psalm of thanksgiving rose 
to his lips, and his song was, as it were, the bm'st- 
ing of a grateful heart. The happiness had come to 
him with full sweetness now. It was not the gratifi- 
cation of an undisciplined longing — not the answer to 
a dissatisfied restlessness — but rather a favour from 
a wise and tender Father to an obedient and trustful 
child. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

It was some months before everything could be 
arranged, but a day came when Alfred took his place 
for the last time at the high office desk where he had 
spent so many, many hours. How bright his life 
was now ! How great seemed the goodness of God, 
the love and unselfishness of his parents ! The 
future lay before him, and he might hope it would 
prove the realization of the dreams of his boyhood. 

But often the thought occurred to him, " Was he 
worthy of the sacred calling he was about to em- 
brace ? " Now that the longed-for opportunity had 
come, he felt crushed and humbled through a sense 
of his own unfitness. Often,' very often, dm-ing the 
three years that followed, did he pray that he might 
never by any inconsistency on his part dishonour his 
profession. 

One holiday Alfred went to see his friend, the 
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Vicar. They sat together for some time. *'Do yoif 
think,'* asked Alfred at last, "that it is possible for 
a person to influence others to become better than he 
is himself?" 

"It is a question I have often considered,'' said 
the Vicar. " I don't beUeve any ordinary person can 
lead another soul higher than the point he has him- 
seK attained to. He may give the first impulse, but 
if the disciple passes the teacher in the path of 
holiness, it is through the kadings of the Holy Spmt,. 
distinct from any personal influence. There is a 
difference, too, between the clergy and the laity. An 
imworthy priest may work much good, or a weak 
priest make strong converts, because his power comes 
through his ordination, and he acts as representative 
of the Church, so that it is not the man, but the 
Church, whose influence is brought to bear on his 
people." 

"That is partly the reason why men should be- 
careful how they take upon themselves the duties of* 
the clergy," said Alfred, thoughtfully. "I am alw^ays 
glad to remember that I shall serve as a deacon for 
at least a year. It is a great responsibility for any 
one to be the representative of the Church." 
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**Yes; but a good clergyman may do such great 
things," said the Vicar; "always remembering that 
liis power and his grace are not his own." 

'' I am always afraid of myself," said Alfred. " I 
wish I were more worthy." 

''Don't think of yourself, dear boy," said the 
Vicar. " If, by yom- own heart's desire, and the 
arrangement of circumstances, God has clearly called 
you to be one of His ministers, leave all and follow 
Him ; and include in the ' all ' the doubts and fears 
which alone would keep you back." 

Alfred's holidays were rare, so he had to make 
the most of them. He had promised the choir-boys 
to go up to the cricket field and have a game with 
them ; and Charlie AVard, also an ex-member of the 
club, went with him. 

Both Alfred and Charlie were great favourites with 
the boys, and they cheered the former as if he had 
been a hero retmiied fi-om the wars. When Alfred 
went to college, Charhe had been put in office as 
president of a small band of lads about his own age, 
who met every week to practise songs and recitations, 
and spend pleasant social evenings together. The 
Youths' Institute, it was called; and before being 
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admitted a member, each young man had to promise 
to keep away from the public-houses BJ^i low music- 
halls, which are so fruitful a source of temptation. 

The Vicar had at first hesitated about allowing 
Charlie to take so prominent a position. But the lad 
had shown himself thoroughly trustworthy, and the 
feeling of responsibility had helped him greatly to 
keep straight and steady. 

So Alfred found that the scheme, which had 
originated with himself, was working well. He was 
amused at Charlie's extreme anxiety that the songs 
and pieces chosen should be such as he fancied would 
suit the Vicar's taste. 

The game of cricket over, Alfred had to take leave 
of his friends and return to his work and studies. As 
he said good-bye to Charlie, he charged him to run in 
and see his mother and father as often as he could. 
This Charlie gladly promised to do, for he said, 
laughing, that it was only when he had nothing to do 
that he got into mischief. 

So the months passed quickly awaj^, and the 
time came for Alfred to go to the Bishop for his 
last examination before being ordained a deacon. 
These examinations are held in the Ember Weeks, 

2 ^ 
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when the Church calls upon all hev children to oflfer 
special prayers, both for the candidates for Holy 
Orders, and for the ordaining Bishops, that they may 
have discerning grace to "lay hands suddenly on 
no man.'* 

Alfred passed satisfactorily, and returned to his 
home in quiet yet joyful anticipation of the ordi- 
nation on the following Sunday. 

The ordination service was held in S. Paul's 
Cathedral. First of all, each candidate for Holy 
Orders was presented to the Bishop. After this the 
Litany was sung, and the first part of the Communion 
OflSce — the special collects and Epistle reminding all 
present of the solemn occasion on which they were 
met together. 

Before reading the Gospel, all those to be ordained 
stood up before the Bishop, and in the presence of the 
congregation declared that they trusted they were 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
themselves this office and ministration, to serve God 
for the promoting of His glory and for the edifying 
of His people, and that they believed themselves to 
be truly called to the ministry of the Church. They 
also declared their belief in all the Canonical Scrip- 
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iures of the Old and New Testament, and undertook 
io read the same in the church where they should be 
appointed to serve. 

The Bishop then read to them the following ex- 
hortation : " It appertaineth to the OflSce of a Deacon, 
in the Church where he shall be appointed to serve, 
to assist the Priest in Divine Service, and specially 
when he ministereth the Holy Communion, and to 
help him in the distribution thereof, and to read Holy 
Scriptures and Homilies in the Church ; and to in- 
struct the youth in the Catechism ; in the absence of 
the Priest to baptize infants, and to preach, if he be 
Admitted thereto by the Bishop. And furthermore, 
it is his Office, where provision is so made, to search 
for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the Parish, 
to intimate their estates, names, and places where 
they dwell, unto the Curate, that by his exhortation 
they may be relieved with the alms of the Parishioners, 
-er others." The Bishop then asked, "Will you do 
this gladly and willingly ? " And each had to answer 
for himself, " I will do so, by the help of God." 

The next question asked was, " Will you apply all 
your diligence to frame and fashion your own lives, 
and the lives of your families, according to the 
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Doctrine of Christ ; and to make both yourselves and 
them, as much as in you Heth, Tvholesome examples 
of the flock of Christ ? " 

So, vowed outwardly and inwardly to a life of self- 
devotion, Alfred knelt with the other candidates before 
the Bishop, who laid his hands upon them, and 
through this act gave them the authority, handed 
down from the twelve Apostles, to execute the Office 
of a Deacon in the Church of God, "in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." 

Then the Bishop delivered into their hands a copy 
of the New Testament, and gave them authority to 
read and preach the same. It was Alfred's happiness 
to be chosen by the Bishop to read the Gosi)el, as the 
deacon whose examination had been most satisfactory ; 
and, as he did so, the words describing the greatness 
of the harvest and the fewness of the labourers came 
home to him with a force and reality they had never 
before seemed to possess. 

While those to be ordained priests were making 
their vows, he knelt on, and prayed, in the words of the 
concluding prayers, that he might " So well behave 
himself in the Office of a Deacon that he might be 
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found woi-thy to be called unto the higher ministries 
of the Church/' 

Then all the newly ordained received the Holy 
Communion, and the service was over. 

Those who had so lately knelt together were now 
to be scattered far and wide, each one going to his 
own corner of the vineyard, where he. had to cany 
out in his life the professions he had made with his 
lips. But whatever their trials and perplexities might 
be, they would ever have the happiness of knowing 
that the power working with them and in them came 
to them through Apostolical Succession from a risen, 
living Lord, who never forgets His Divine promise to 
His Church : " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.'* 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Alfred's first curacy was not very far from the parisb 
where he had lived and worked as a boy. 

His happy college life had been saddened by one 
great trial — the death of his father. 

Mr. Preston, after performing his usual duties as 
organist one Sunday evening, had returned home com- 
plaining of pain and weariness. He fell almost im- 
mediately into a deep, exhausted sleep, from which he 
never woke again in this world. 

The blow, though very sudden at the last, was. 
scarcely unexpected ; for their medical attendant hai 
long before told Mrs. Preston and Alfred that the life 
of the beloved husband and father hung upon a 
thread. It was a sorrow, too, that was sanctified to 
his family, by the knowledge that the life cut off had 
been most holy and consistent — a life indeed of con- 
stant communion with God. 
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Alfred had at first greatly wished to have hid 
mother to live with him. But, having given him up 
once for all, and dedicated him to God's service, she 
desired to make the offering complete, and shrank 
from hindering him in any way from carrying out his 
vocation. It was, therefore, decided that she should in 
future live with the Wards, only seeing Alfred from 
time to time, as he could be spared from his duties. 

Alfred's home was in a Clergy House, where, with 
a few others pledged to the same self-devotion, he could 
give himself up without reserve to the duties, whether 
of devotion or of active service for souls, which make 
up the life of a priest. Here he became more and 
more filled with compassion towards the sinful, the 
erring, and the suffering. And as his heart yearned 
over the sheep straying so widely from their Shepherd, 
he daily realized for himself the blessing promised 
to "the merciful." 

Towards the end of the year, Alfred had to lay 
aside some of his active work, and give himself once 
more to study, with the prospect of being admitted to 
Priest's Orders. 

One afternoon, when he was busy writing, he was 
summoned to speak to a poor woman who had come 
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to the door with a long tale of distress. She was a 
widow, she said, supported by the work of her eldest 
son ; but he was only a boy, and his work had been 
slack lately, and now the younger children were cry- 
ing for bread. 

Alfred listened kindly to all she had to say, and 
promised to do something for her. But he asked her 
to send the boy to see him, since he appeared to be 
the bread-winner of the family, and was therefore 
really responsible for the debts of rent and coals she 
spoke of as pressing so heavily upon them. 

A day or two passed, and Alfred had almost for- 
gotten the matter, amid the pressure of other work, 
when the lad came to the Clergy House and asked to 
see "the minister." Alfred, being the only priest at 
home, called him into his room, and immediately 
recognized him as an acquaintance of years gone by. 
He secretly thanked God for once more bringing 
under his notice the little boy for whom he had so 
often prayed, and whom he now surprised very 
ihuch by addressing as "Johnnie." "You don't 
remember me?" said Alfred; but though the boy had 
not recognized him, he had yet a clear recollection 
of what had formerly passed between them, and was 
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even ready to make a clumsy apology for the stone 
he had thrown on the last occasion of their meeting. 

'*! had counted so on seeing you that Sunday 
up at your house, that I felt savage like at being dis- 
appointed," he said. 

" I ain very sorry I was out,'' said Alfred ; " but I 
hope any promises I make now I shall be able to 
keep. Will you come and see me every Sunday 
afternoon? I should like you to attend a class I 
have at that time for lads about your age." 

It took a good deal of talking and persuading to 
induce Johnnie to say he would come. He was afraid 
of the chaff of his companions, and he thought, too, 
that he should feel ashamed when he was found to 
be "no scholar ; " besides, he made the usual excuse 
of "no clothes." 

Alfred, however, assured him that many of the 
boys were very ignorant; and that they would not have 
to "read round," as he did all the reading himself. 
He strongly advised him to be brave, and give no 
heed to the jeers of those who called themselves his 
friends. 

Alfred was really thankful on Sunday to see this 
poor rough lad, for whose welfare he had long felt 
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so much concern, come in with the rest of his 
class. 

Johnnie sat with his head down as if he felt yery 
strange, but Alfred did not appear to notice him nntil 
aflier the others had gone. Then he called him back 
to say a few kind words, and ask if he would come 
again. 

'^ I don't mind/' was the ungracious reply ; but 
Alfred thought he meant to come, and he did. He 
had changed very much from the bright, merry child 
who used to give so much trouble in the infant 
school. His life of hard work and hard words had 
made him a dull, stolid, heavy-looking boy; and 
Alfred often wondered how it was he had known him 
again. 

He had been mixed up with some very bad com- 
panions, and found it difficult to get free from them ; 
but Alfred was soon encouraged to hope that he had 
really made a fresh start, and was beginning to know 
somewhat of the evil of sin and the beauty of holiness. 

Johnnie worked in some brick-fields, and as long- 
as the weather kept dry the pay was good. His 
companions were, however, of the roughest, and their 
language coarse in the extreme. Alfred almost 
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wondered how the influence of the one day in the 
week, when Johnnie could come to classes and to 
church, could tell against the other six, when every-^ 
thing he heard was vile and bad. 

Yet certainly an impression was made, and Alfred 
so far gained his confidence that Johnnie told him 
about many of his temptations and failures. 

How Alfred longed for the time when to him 
should be committed the word of reconciliation ! He 
knew there were several in his class who would be 
able to overcome their shyness sufficiently to trust 
him, as they could not a stranger, with their tale 
of sorrow and sin. For though he sometimes urged 
them to make use of all the means of grace offered 
to them, they hung back, and the better-educated 
ones began to look forward to the day when he should 
be consecrated their priest. 

On Sundays Johnnie often slipped into a place 
at the back of the church where he thought he would 
be unnoticed. He would take up this position long 
before service commenced, and, as the clergy came 
in, he looked out eagerly for his friend amongst them. 
When Alfred preached, too, Johnnie tried his best 
to attend, and even though he could not understand 
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iall that was said, he could at least keep his eyes 
steadily fixed on the preacher. 

The Sunday before his ordination Alfred was 
walking from church, accompanied by Johnnie and 
another lad, when he asked them if they would pray 
for him during the week ; and, as they were ignorant 
lads, he suggested the words they should use in ask- 
ing for him the special gifts of the Holy Spirit. They 
seemed shy of promising to pray for others, but 
Johnnie said, in his gruff way, " I'm not likely to 
forget ; " and then he added, ** When can we receive 
the Sacrament ? " 

" I don't know yet which day the Confirmation 
will be," said Alfred, very much pleased at the 
question; "but if you are confirmed in the spring, 
you can receive it directly afterwards." 

" Ain't it till spring ? " said the other boy ; and 
Johnnie said, " We may all be dead and gone before 
then." 

"I hope not," said Alfred, cheerfully; and he 
thought no more of the conversation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Service for the Ordination of Priests is a far more 
solemn one than that for the ordering of deacons. The 
questions put by the Bishop to those akeady deacons, 
and now to be raised to the priesthood, are more 
numerous and more searching, and after their vows 
have been made, the Bishop addresses them thus : 
"Almighty God, Who hath given you this will to da 
all these things; grant also unto you strength and 
power to perform the same ; that He may accomplish 
His work which He hath begun in you; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

After this there is a pause,/ while all present pray 
in silence for those to be ordained. 

A solemn hush seems then to fall upon the whole 
congregation. To Alfred it was most deeply im- 
pressive ; and though the pause lasted some time^ 
it seemed to him but a few moments before the organ 
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played softly, and from the choir rose the grand 
hymnal prayer — * 

" Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart," 

Then followed the prayer commemorating the first 
outpouring of that Holy Spirit upon the Apostles 
of old. 

The receivers of the commission of priesthood knelt 
humhly while the Bishop and all the priests present 
laid their hands upon the head of each one, and the 
Bishop said the great words of ordination : " Eeceive 
the Holy Ghost for the Ofl&ce and Work of a Priest 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by 
the Imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost 
retain, they are retained. And be thou a faithful 
Dispenser of the Word of God, and of His Holy 
Sacraments ; In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

Then, still ^kneeling, each one receives a Bible 
from the Bishop's hands, with the accompanying 
words : " Take thou Authority to preach the Word 
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of God, and to minister the Holy Sacraments in the 
Congregation, where thou shalt be lawfully appointed 
thereunto." 

After this, as before, all received that Holy Sacra- 
ment of Christ's Body and Blood. 

Alfred's old friend, the Vicar, was standing by 
the cathedral door as he came out, and pressed his 
hand affectionately. " This is a happy day to us 
both," he said, as Alfred tried to express to him his 
•deep gratitude and joy. "I am coming back to have 
tea with you, Alfred," he said, as they walked to- 
gether through the busy city, now still — with its 
Sunday stillness. 

And as they walked, they talked about many 
things, and Alfred could ask after all his old friends 
and his old interests. He told the Vicar, too, about 
Johnnie, the bad boy of his old Sunday school, and 
how well he was turning out. 

The Vicar told Alfred that there was a report that 
his rector was shortly to be offered a Bishopric in one 
of our English colonies, and he asked him if it were 
true. But Alfred had only heard it casually men- 
tioned, though he owned he thought it very likely 
such an offer would be made, and accepted too. 
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It was late that afternoon, and Alfred, in his own 
room, was quietly thinking over the events of the day, 
and pondering prayerfully over his future responsi- 
bilities, when he heard one of his fellow-curates 
calling him. 

" Preston, you are wanted at once ; there has 
been an accident to one of your boys, and he has 
sent for you." 

" Which boy ? " cried Alfred, running downstairs. 
"Who is it?" 

" They do not know his name ; some men came 
for you just now. It's out in the brick-field. He 
was crossing the railway line and was knocked down 
by a train ; but he is still living, they say, and is 
asking for you. They have not moved him yet. They 
had to send for a stretcher, and came to you on the 
way." 

Alfred had his hat on, and was half-way do^vn the 
street before the last words were spoken. As he 
hurried on, Johnnie's last words came into his mind, 
and he had little doubt as to who the boy was that 
had been hurt. 

"A parson! Let the gentleman pass. He ain't 
dead," were the words that greeted him, and in 
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another minute he was standing by the side of his 
poor boy, Johnnie knew him, and uttered his name. 
He was terribly injured ; but, as the people said, he 
was not dead, and Alfred joined the doctor in trying 
to persuade his mother to have him removed at once 
to the nearest hospital. But she would not hear of 
it, and Johnnie himself then begged them to "kt 
him be." 

So the idea was given up, and Alfred did his best 
to soothe and quiet the family. He had done all he 
could think of, and was just going away, when 
Johnnie signed to him. Alfred went at once to his 
side^ 

"Are you a priest now ? " said the boy. 

" Yes, I am," said Alfred. 

"I prayed for you," whispered the poor boy. 
" Can you give me the Blessed Sacrament before I 
die?" 

" Why do you want it ? " asked Alfred, gently. 

" I want to be good," said Johnnie, "and I want 
to go to the Lord Jesus." 

"You shall have it, Johnnie," said Alfred, as 
eager as the boy that the Blessed Gift should be his. 

And so that was Alfred's first priestly act — his 
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first consecration. He spoke the word of consolation 
to the dying boy, dind declared with the authority 
so latdy received that all his sins were washed «way 
in the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ; tiien, with 
trembling awe and deep srevei'ence, he brought to him 
the wonderful pledges of pardoned sin aaid everlasting 
life. 

It was all very different to what Alfred had ex- 
pected, but it was a very peaceful and blessed First 
Communion. And when, some hoiurs later, he closed 
the eyes of the poor lad, he felt deeply thankftil to 
God that he could be assured that those eyes were 
even then opening upon a new and eternal life. 

So, from the loving care of the earthly priest, the 
boy's soul passed into the presence of the Great High 
Priest, Jesus the Grooi Shepherd, to Whom the best 
of earthly pastors can bear but the faintest resem- 
blance. 



THE END. 
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